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The death of John Galsworthy on January 31, 1933, removed the 
second of the great triumvirate of Georgian novelists, if we rightly 
exclude Hardy and Moore as stemming from an earlier age. Of his 
two rivals, Arnold Bennett, temperamentally more artisan than 
artist, had already long before his death overlaid his earlier marble 
with stucco, while H. G. Wells during his apostasy from literature 
extended his influence by his forays into history and science but irre- 
trievably blurred the outline of his achievement. Galsworthy, with 
less facility than the highly vocal Bennett, less ebullient genius than 
the incalculable Wells, possessed more integrity of pattern than 
either. He never stooped to pick up easy success, never allowed him- 
self to be diverted from his réle of artist. 

When the names of Bennett and Wells are mentioned, one thinks 
first of the men themselves and their enormous zest for life; with 
Galsworthy, one thinks first of his work. In it all, as has been ob- 
served, there was hardly a line to indicate that he took any personal 
interest in John Galsworthy. His attention was centered outward. 

Nevertheless, the most objective artist must draw his material 
from his own experience, however much this may be refined and ex- 
panded by his imagination. While it is most unlikely that any diary 
of Galsworthy will ever be published equaling in personal revelation 
that of Bennett or be the marvelous thing that one guesses a diary 
of Wells might be, Galsworthy in his modesty perhaps never even 
keeping a diary at all, still the facts and circumstances of his life 
shed considerable light upon his art. 
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Born on August 14, 1867, at the little town of Coombe in Surrey, 
he was descended from an old Devonshire family. His father, also 
named John Galsworthy, became a highly successful lawyer in Lon- 
don. The novelist’s background was thus not unlike that of his fa- 
mous Forsytes, save that it was somewhat higher in the social scale, 
with more culture and less, though sufficient, wealth. Financial 
worry was from the beginning absent from his life. Observation and 
human sympathy were to teach him the meaning of poverty but the 
bitterness of personal experience was never to be his. 

Harrow and Oxford lay naturally in his path. Twenty years later 
his retentive memory was to re-create the Oxford life he knew in 
tracing the college careers of Jon Forsyte and Val Dartie and the 
post-university rascalities of the inimitable aesthete and swindler, 
Aubrey Stainford. The social manners of the gilded youth of Eng- 
land, the devout interests of the sporting fraternity, Oxford artiness 
and Oxford horsiness, and above all the Oxford tradition of good 
form were all known to him intimately before he transferred them to 
his pages. 

Honors in law at New College, further study, and admission to the 
bar in 1890. Galsworthy, like Scott and Stevenson, Meredith, Henry 
James, and many another author, was attracted to the law before 
he turned to literature. Doubtless, the supposed clarity of the law 
attracted a mind so temperamentally wedded to clarity. Still more 
surely, such a mind would sooner or later be repelled by its actual 
obscurity and chicanery. His study of the law, nevertheless, left a 
permanent mark on Galsworthy’s work, both explicitly and implicit- 
ly. The court scenes in his work are legion; one recalls at once the 
divorces of Soames and Irene, of Winifred and Montague Dartie, the 
damage suit of Marjorie Ferrer againt Fleur, the trial of Jones in 
The Silver Box, of Falder in Justice, of Darcy in Loyalties. And it is 
interesting to note in all these cases that while justice is done in the 
legal sense no social good but rather a vast amount of harm results 
from the action of the law. Galsworthy’s legal studies paved the 
way for his social rebellion, for in the law his candor could not but 
perceive an institution that inevitably carries out the will of the 
stronger while pretending to act in the interests of all. The legal 
fictions and technicalities always turning to the advantage of the 
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wealthier client, where they are not devised for the benefit of the 
lawyer himself, and the laggard morality of the law, always a step 
behind custom and ten steps behind individual advances, brought 
home to Galsworthy the whole hypocrisy of modern society built on 
Christian theory and economic fact. 

Disillusioned with the law but uncertain of his literary ability, 
Galsworthy hesitated. A few sketchy stories which he published 
over the nom de plume, John Sinjohn, were neither good nor bad 
enough to afford conclusive proof one way or the other. In 1893 he 
took a trip to the South Seas to get his bearings, and in the mate 
of the good ship Torrens on which he traveled he discovered another 
wishful author, who loaned him the manuscript of a novel. This 
mate was Joseph Conrad, the manuscript, “Almayer’s Folly.” It 
was one of those lucky meetings, which if they were more frequent, 
might suggest a providential interest in art. Galsworthy returned, 
encouraged, to his apprenticeship, though his first novel was not to 
appear until 1898. As he said, ‘“‘I was writing fiction for five years 
before I could master even its primary technique.” Less heroic 
than Amy Lowell’s ten silent years of application, these five years 
were spent even more fruitfully. Essentially a self-conscious artist, 
achieving his effects deliberately and not by inspiration, Galsworthy 
found himself at the same time that he found his art. 

A man is known by what he loves. The opening of Galsworthy’s 
A Man of Devon, written in 1901, gives the kind of scene of which by 
native preference he would have chosen to write most often. 

It is true Devon country—hills, hollows, hedge-banks, lanes dipping down 


into the earth or going up like the sides of houses, coppices, cornfields, and little 
streams wherever there’s a place for one; but the downs along the cliff, all gorse 


and ferns, are wild..... Just now, with the harvest coming on, everything 
looks its richest, the apples ripening, the trees almost too green. It’s very hot, 
still weather; the country and the sea seem to sleep in the sun. .... The house, 


a long white building with three levels of roof, and splashes of brown all over it, 
looks as if it might be growing down into the earth. It was freshly thatched two 
years ago—and that’s all the newness there is about it; they say the front door, 
oak, with iron knobs, is three hundred years old at least. 


A countryman by nature, loving peace and tranquillity—did he 


not entitle the volume setting forth his personal philosophy of life 
The Inn of Tranquillity? He was wedded to the peculiarly English 
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landscape where, as one of his characters says, “Every blade of 
grass and flower has a kind of pride about it; knows it will be cared 
for; and all the roads, trees and cottages, seem to be certain that they 
will live forever.” The kind of landscape surrounding his own coun- 
try house at Bury in Essex, a green retreat aloof from the noise of 
London. As personally he withdrew from the city, so in his writings 
one finds him hurrying at every opportunity out into the country- 
side. London is the center of his many-volumed Forsyte series, but 
how little of London topography there is in them as compared with 
the works of Dickens or Thackeray; his characters keep within the 
radius of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, for the most part, 
and he seems as impatient as Soames Forsyte himself to get away 
from it all out to Robin Hill or Mapledurham. His style takes on an 
added beauty when it touches grove, meadow, or stream; the breath- 
less ecstasy of spring or the melancholy charm of autumn are never 
far away; his lovers move in deep sunset or pale moonlight as lovers 
have chosen to do since the world began. But had this been all, John 
Galsworthy might have been a minor lyric poet, never a novelist or 
dramatist. His sensitiveness to nature was balanced by an equal 
sensitiveness to shades of human character. His interest in human 
beings brought his mind back from its pastoral solitudes into the 
turmoil of the great world. 

The clash of his temperament with the world produced in the 
first instance a satirist. In his first work to attract attention, The 
Island Pharisees, of 1904, and in its successor, The Man of Property, 
of 1906, he produced a kind of satirical realism deadly in its pointed- 
ness. The shams of middle-class society, with its empty verbal ideal- 
ism and its real absorption in a smug financial prosperity, formed the 
same sort of target at which our American novelists directed their 
shafts in the twenties. With a true intuition, Galsworthy perceived 
that middle-class morality, though still in control of church and 
school and state, was actually moribund, accorded only a lip wor- 
ship. It was a domestic morality, not a social morality, being de- 
rived from an era of self-inclosed families when each husband and 
father was a little king in his own circle, with his wife and children 
portable pieces of property. 

With equal intuition Galsworthy saw that the revolt against the 
dominance of property would take place first among women, them- 
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selves great lovers of property, indeed, and perhaps naturally even 
more conservative than men, but unwilling longer to remain chattels 
and now pushed by their own needs into a rebellion that would make 
them temporarily braver and more interesting than men. So in The 
Man of Property, Irene Forsyte, the fascination of whose personality, 
present or remembered, was to run like a leitmotif through the whole 
Forsyte series, was the precursor of many heroines more spiritually 
daring than the men with whom they were associated. Galsworthy 
rather than Shaw first recorded the new woman in English literature 
in a believable manner as an attractive figure whose charm gained 
rather than lost by her sexual frankness, her independence, her in- 
terest in other matters than the stuffy, too-long-lauded English 
home. 

But the sympathetic, almost poetic treatment of Irene in The Man 
of Property warred with the satiric manner in which the other For- 
sytes were presented. Possibly it was a realization of this, or more 
likely it was the natural working out of an essentially gentle and 
tender temperament, which led Galsworthy in his later work to re- 
duce the element of satire to a more and more subdued irony, wholly 
subordinated to a realistic treatment of character. 

His attention to the more objective medium of the drama, begin- 
ning after he had already mastered the form of fiction, launched him 
in a new type of realistic effort which met with amazingly swift suc- 
cess. His first play, The Silver Box, produced by Granville Barker 
in 1906, was one of the most-talked-of plays of the season; his fourth, 
Justice, in 1910, was an acknowledged masterpiece. Considering that 
the English drama was then, despite the work of Shaw, still largely 
under the influence of the well-made formal technique of Arthur 
Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones, Galsworthy’s success in establishing 
his own natural and easy type of play which owed as little to Shaw 
as to the formalists was especially remarkable. And particularly so, 
when it is remembered that Galsworthy was the only English novel- 
ist who has ever really triumphed in the drama. 

He carried on the work in both mediums for more than twenty 
years, usually producing one novel and one play each year, and he 
carried it on strictly contemporaneously, normally devoting his 
morning hours to fiction, his afternoons to drama. This suggests that 
the two forms, at least as he wrote them, cannot be as distinct as is 
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commonly supposed. Analysis reveals in fact a common structure 
in both the dramas and the novels. He disdained in his plays to 
strive for effective scenes and curtains, dislocating as these do the 
proportion of the whole; rather he tried to tell an entire story 
smoothly with little more culmination in act or scene than readily 
occurs in the chapters of a novel, relying for his effect upon the es- 
sential conflict of the characters and the intrinsic interest of the 
narrative. His adoption of the episodic style in some of his later 
plays may have been due in part to the example of O’Neill but it was 
in harmony with his original intent. His whole influence on the dra- 
ma was toward freeing it from its rigidity of form and bringing it 
closer to the flexibility of the novel. A number of his plays, such as 
Justice, The Fugitive, The Forest, could be presented equally well in 
novel form, by the addition of descriptions, characters, and inci- 
dents, without changing the intrinsic structure in the least. In his 
novels, on the other hand, if one cuts through the mass of characters 
and episodes to the essential core, one will usually find a limited dra- 
matic conflict easily transferable to terms of stage presentation. In 
the six volumes of the Forsyte series, for example, The Man of Prop- 
erty is built upon the familiar triangle situation—Soames, Irene, and 
Bosinney; Jn Chancery gives us the same triangle with older charac- 
ters in different legal relationships—Soames, Irene, Young Jolyon; 
To Let, like Romeo and Juliet, presents a pair of star-crossed lovers 
thwarted by the hatred of their parents—Romeo Jon, Juliet Fleur, 
Lady Irene Capulet, Soames Montague; The While Monkey another 
triangle—Michael, Fleur, and Wilfrid; The Silver Spoon, a quarrel 
between two women, involving both families; Swan Song, a re-enact- 
ment of the star-crossed lover situation in changed surroundings. 
All this, of course, is not meant to imply for a moment that the 
Forsyte series could without tremendous loss thus be robbed of all 
but its central figures or be stripped of the minute carefully wrought 
details that go to make it a picture of an entire period. The analysis 
is meant merely to make a little more explicable Galsworthy’s equal 
mastery of two forms usually considered more disparate than they 
are. 

Furthermore, both forms, as used by him, embodied the same con- 
tent of social protest. His sympathies went always, at least before 
the war, to the social outcast, lovable vagabonds too indifferent to 
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wealth to work even for a living, weak young men led into crime to 
save their mistresses from degradation, bold rascals at war with so- 
ciety, returning blow for blow, lovely women hounded to death by 
convention for flying from the boredom of insufferable husbands— 
finding in these and kindred offenders a warm humanity more con- 
genial than the chill self-righteousness of the supporters of church 
and state. 

For organizations, even philanthropic and reforming organiza- 
tions, he had as little taste as Dickens, writing of one of his charac- 
ters, 

She believed, as she often said, in putting things on a commercial basis; the 
proper function of the Church, of charity, indeed of everything, was to strength- 
en the fabric of “‘Society.”” Individual action, therefore, she considered immoral. 
Organization was the only thing, for by organization alone could you feel sure 
that you were getting a return for your money..... The enterprises to which 
she lent her name were organized so admirably that by the time the takings 
were handed over, they were indeed skim milk divested of all cream of human 
kindness. 


This pronounced individualism found its finest expression in his 
great tragedy of free speech, The Mob, in which a member of parlia- 
ment, opposed to the South African war before its declaration, is so 
logical as to oppose it afterward in the face of the rising popular fury. 
Though deserted by friends and wife he continues to speak publicly 
against it until murdered by a mob led by a gang of patriotic college 
athletes. The play was produced in 1914 at the very moment when 
its theme, freedom of speech in war time, was about to become a 
lost cause everywhere in the Western world. 

In all his work up to this time Galsworthy was at one with the 
American liberals of the Wilsonian period and with those who took 
up the same task after the war. But the war and the years following 
it meant to him what they could not possibly mean to any American. 
The struggle undertaken in defense of invaded Belgium turned out 
before it was over to be one in which, for the first time in a hundred 
years, the very life of England was imperiled. Her resources were 
strained to the utmost, and the victory won brought no recovery of 
her old prestige. She was caught in an iron process where national 
character and courage seemed of no avail. Dependent for livelihood 
upon her foreign commerce, and with the supremacy of that com- 
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merce doomed by the rise of other industrial nations, it began to be 
evident that England’s great place in the sun would never be re- 
gained. Under such circumstances it was natural that Galsworthy, 
for all his humanitarianism, should tend to revert to narrower issues 
of national patriotism. 

The situation was not so apparent immediately after the war, and 
in 1920-21 Galsworthy, at the height of his powers and still carried 
on the wave of his earlier social idealism, brought the first part of his 
great Forsyte series covering the years from 1886 to 1920 to a trium- 
phant conclusion. Then, however, he turned his attention to the 
contemporary state of England and perceived her disastrous condi- 
tion. The result was to drive him back toward a kind of grim con- 
servatism. Not that he was ever actually false to his democratic 
convictions. In 1925 he refused the offer of knighthood, that English 
acid-test of political sincerity which few liberals have been able to 
survive. The process was a subtler and less self-conscious one. Al- 
ways too inclined toward defeatism and seeking now for an attitude 
to enable the nation merely to carry on with little hope of victory, 
he seemed to find that attitude in the English stoical tradition of 
“pluck,” and, since this tradition had been embodied in the aristoc- 
racy, the army, and the bureaucracy, his sympathies drifted uncon- 
sciously toward them. Thus his account of the general strike of 1926 
in Swan Song presents little more than the attitude of the typical 
English gentleman; the nation must be saved, and all the glory goes 
to the upperclass volunteers who devote a few days of their leisure 
to breaking the strike by running motor lorries and managing can- 
teens; of the interests of labor in the struggle there is no mention. 

Galsworthy’s attitude toward the members of the post-war gen- 
eration was ambiguous. They were the children of his own individ- 
ualism; he shared their disillusionment; but their vulgarity and 
frivolity were alien to him. He understood them intellectually but he 
could not quite enter into their emotions. The three volumes of the 
later Forsyte series devoted to them are generally admitted to be 
much inferior to those of the earlier series. The situations are less 
significant, the issues less important. The generation was paralyzed, 
in Galsworthy’s view, by its own self-consciousness. There emerged 
in him the traditional English distrust of the intellect. The half- 
truth expressed in Shakespeare’s Hamlet that reflection incapaci- 
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tates men for action, re-expressed by Fielding, Scott, Thackeray, 
Hardy, and many others, laid deadly hold on Galsworthy. And with 
that the chance of obtaining from him any solution of England’s 
crisis vanished. 

His later negativism may in part explain Galsworthy’s rather 
curious treatment of America and Americans. That personally he 
did not too much dislike us is evidenced by his frequent visits to 
these shores from 1919 on. Yet in his books Americans are rarely 
mentioned save in the condescending terms to which we have been 
long accustomed from British writers. A few good Americans are 
introduced but they are clearly regarded as exceptional. The type is 
supposed to be the egregious Halvorsen in Maid-in-W aiting, an un- 
believably crude American professor, who uses “‘God-darned”’ and 
other equally unauthentic vulgarisms at aristocratic dinner tables, 
and impresses British society chiefly by his blatant egotism. Toward 
the end of the book to be sure, Galsworthy tries to make amends to 
Halvorsen by showing him as capable of a certain mild generosity 
and courage, but the amends, such as they are, come too late. Per- 
sonally, Galsworthy could mingle with exceptional Americans and be 
happy here, but in the national type he saw only his own Forsytes at 
a lower level, even more devoid of cultural standards and even more 
irritatingly energetic and successful. The view was correct enough 
as far as it went, but it neglected as much as it took in, failing to 
probe far enough into causes even to analyze our weaknesses more 
than superficially. 

Galsworthy’s last two books, Maid-in-Waiting and its semi- 
sequel, Flowering Wilderness, added in Dinny Charwell one more to 
his long list of fascinating heroines. These works showed no falling- 
off in psychological subtlety of characterization, in conversational 
brilliance, or in narrative skill. But they were strangely trivial in 
theme. The melancholy English army officer who, maligned by Hal- 
vorsen for his conduct in a South American exploring expedition, is 
retired from active service and later reinstated through the clever 
machinations of Dinny, arouses little interest in the reader. Still less 
concern is felt for the issue of Flowering Wilderness wherein the poet- 
hero, the same poet who had earlier almost won the heart of the too 
susceptible Fleur, returning from years in India, meets disgrace in 
England when it is learned that he had once at the mouth of an 
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Arab gun renounced the Christianity in which he had never believed 
and temporarily accepted Mohammedanism in order to save his life. 
He had thus let down the whole British nation, and one would sup- 
pose from the to-do raised in the book over the episode that the fate 
of the entire empire hinged upon the poet’s act of apostasy. Such 
tenuous points of honor, however real they may be in British army 
and navy clubs, belong rather to the age of Corneille and Racine 
than to the twentieth century. 

Galsworthy was from the first involved in the contradiction that 
beset the movement of revolt in both England and America. He was 
an individualist protesting against individualism. His own individ- 
ualism, to be sure, was intellectual and aesthetic, that which he pro- 
tested against was materialistic; but experience has shown that the 
ideal of strict adherence to individual nobility of pattern is powerless 
in the corrupted currents of this world to make head against the 
massed forces of greed and egoism. With his distrust of institutions 
and all forms of social organization, Galsworthy’s generous loyalty 
to the larger social good was too cut off from action and too vague 
not to make dangerous concessions at the end to that older but less 
adequate loyalty to the established state. And so personal honor 
tended somewhat too much to merge in formal honor at the last. 

Still, to have maintained the standard of honor at all in the twen- 
tieth century was a great achievement. Stoicism is at its worst a 
moral tonic, and Stoicism presented by so sweet a nature as John 
Galsworthy’s, with such human tenderness and sense of character, 
obtains an unwonted charm. 

When all is said, it was this sense of character and the power to 
express it in typical and yet sharply individualized figures which 
will make Galsworthy’s work endure long beyond our time. Where 
else shall one find such a family as the Forsytes endowed with com- 
mon traits and yet with nearly every member a single, separate per- 
son? Where else such a gallery of old men, fine, crafty, or lapsing 
into dotage, where else such groups of brave-hearted youths and 
braver-hearted young women, where else such children growing up 
before our eyes? Even Galsworthy’s dogs, Balthazar, Ting-a-ling, 
and the Dandie, deserve their meed of immortality. To find such 
figures one must go to life itself, the all-encompassing, and in life 
we cannot see them without a Galsworthy to point them out to us. 
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NEEDED RESEARCH IN THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH’ 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


I have been asked to discuss in this paper the problem of research 
in the teaching of English and to suggest what seem to be the most 
needed investigations in this field. I shall divide what I have to say 
into two parts. In the first part I shall discuss the value of research 
in improving instruction in English and in the second part suggest 
the kind of research which seems important. We have had in the 
last decade nation-wide surveys of three school subjects: mathemat- 
ics, the classical languages, the modern foreign languages. A similar 
survey is now in progress in the social studies. Each one of these 
surveys has had a profound influence on the teaching in the respec- 
tive field. 

The mathematics investigation was inaugurated by the Mathe- 
matical Association of America in 1916 and was subsidized by a 
small fund from the General Education Board. A committee of sev- 
en was originally set up, and two members of the Association de- 
voted their whole time to the work of this committee. The procedure 
of this investigation consisted in holding conferences with nearly one 
hundred organizations of teachers of mathematics, the various re- 
ports being subjected to discussion and criticism by these various 
groups. Special studies of disciplinary values, theory of correlation, 
standardized tests, training of teachers, etc., were undertaken by in- 
dividuals. These reports and investigations were finally published 
in a report entitled The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education, in 1923. The report has had a wide influence on the teach- 
ing of mathematics subsequently. 

The classical investigation was undertaken by an advisory com- 
mittee of the American Classical League together with assistance 
from various co-operating organizations. Again the General Educa- 
tion Board helped finance the inquiry. In this investigation the opin- 


* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, November 25, 1932, at 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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ions of teachers of the classics were widely sounded as to the value of 
classical instruction, and, in keeping with the spirit of the times, the 
experimental approach was employed to a far greater extent than in 
the mathematics study. Dr. E. L. Thorndike undertook some im- 
portant studies in the transfer of training in foreign language; special 
tests of achievement in Latin were constructed in connection with 
the investigation; and some experimental studies were undertaken. 
The report of these studies was printed in two volumes entitled The 
Classical Investigation, and these volumes were widely distributed 
gratuitously to Latin teachers and others who were interested. A 
third volume, containing the statistical and experimental results, was 
never published. 

The third subject field to be investigated—the modern foreign lan- 
guages—was undertaken by a committee known as the American 
and Canadian Committees on Modern Foreign Languages. The 
Modern Foreign Language Study was subsidized by the American 
Council on Education and generously helped by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. The Modern Foreign Language Study was considerably 
more ambitious than either of its two predecessors, and it finally re- 
sulted in a series of eighteen volumes covering a wide variety of 
statistical and experimental inquiry and reports on methods of teach- 
ing, training of teachers, and the like. In the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study a considerable amount of the efforts of the committees 
was expended in the construction and giving of standardized tests in 
modern foreign languages. Thorough word and idiom counts in 
French, Spanish, and German have proved to be an important and 
useful part of this work. 

Finally, a study is now under way in the teaching of the social 
studies in the schools sponsored by the American Historical Associ- 
ation. This investigation is also comprehensive, and I am informed 
by its director, Dr. Counts, that twelve volumes are planned giving 
the results of the various studies of objectives, preparation of teach- 
ers, methods of teaching, organizing materials, and measurement of 
results. 

Time has elapsed since the first of these studies so that it is possi- 
ble to estimate to some extent their value. The most obvious value 
of studies of this kind, namely, their direct influence on teachers and 
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teaching, is probably not the most important. In every case the re- 
ports have been too technical and too extensive for the average 
teacher to assimilate. Whatever the hopes of the sponsors of these 
investigations as to their direct influence on teaching, these hopes 
have probably not been realized. However, their influence on teach- 
ing has been even greater, in indirect ways, than was anticipated. 
Four of these may be mentioned. 

In the first place, these reports have had great influence on ac- 
crediting boards such as the College Entrance Examination Board. 
I am told that the College Entrance Examination Board has re- 
shaped its requirements and is preparing to reshape its examinations 
in accord with the findings of the Modern Foreign Language Study. 

Second, these investigations have had direct influence on syllabi 
and courses of study wherever they have been revised throughout 
the country. For instance, the New York City syllabus in foreign 
languages issued a year ago rests directly on the work of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study. 

Third, textbooks have been immediately and in many cases drasti- 
cally revised to coincide with the recommendations and general tenor 
of the reports, and in all cases, with few exceptions, for the improve- 
ment of teaching in those subjects. Professor Carr informs me that 
over fifty new or revised textbooks in Latin have appeared since the 
publication of the Classical Investigation, most of them with striking 
innovations, with the general effect of a progressive raising of the 
standards of teaching of that subject. Probably the textbook, wheth- 
er we like it or not, determines the materials and methods of teaching 
to a greater extent than any other one factor, and we may rest as- 
sured that the use of improved textbooks has been accompanied by 
improved teaching. 

Fourth, each one of these investigations has led to the prosecution 
of further research. What these studies have started has been con- 
tinued, so that a momentum has been given to continued thought 
and study on the improvement of teaching. This is perhaps less true 
with mathematics because this report was very largely a committee 
report based on discussion rather than on experimentation and it 
did not lead the way to further experimentation. The Modern For- 
eign Language Study, on the other hand, which was organized al- 
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most entirely on experimental lines, has stimulated a considerable 
amount of worth-while investigation in this field. 

Two indirect values may be mentioned which in themselves are 
very worth while. During the progress of the investigations large 
numbers of teachers were consulted or asked to participate in the 
work of the various committees and investigations. Active partici- 
pation of itself increased the professional spirit of teachers in these 
subject fields, raised morale, and created an esprit de corps which has 
outlasted the actual preparation of the reports. In each case a fillip 
was given to professional spirit, so that what was more or less an 
apathetic group of teachers was welded together to form a group 
with definite goals and aspirations. 

A second indirect outcome was the stimulation of thinking con- 
cerning the problems of teaching. Probably in each case more prob- 
lems were raised during the process of the investigation than were 
answered. Teachers were shocked out of their traditional and cus- 
tomary modes of organizing material and handling the class hour. 
They were brought face to face with challenges as to the effective- 
ness of teaching procedures and this awakening has had a salutary 
effect on the teaching of the subjects. It certainly has not led to uni- 
formity of teaching but it has caused many inquiring minds to con- 
sider the value of procedures, and the result has been a critical re- 
examination of the methods of teaching these various subject fields. 

There can be no doubt that any subject-matter group which can 
organize itself'and secure support for a major undertaking of this 
kind is certain to stimulate a professional awakening and coherence 
that can be achieved in no other way. In the various forms of needed 
research which I shall shortly outline, it is clear that co-operation is 
necessary. Certain forms of experimentation are now so costly, so 
time consuming, and require the aid of so many individuals that it 
is not possible for graduate students to undertake them; they can 
only be satisfactorily prosecuted by subsidy and co-operative effort. 
They require a range in space and time which is more than a student 
can afford and which can be undertaken only by some such national 
organization as your own. 

Many teachers are somewhat afraid of research. They believe that 
it is dry, dull, and uninteresting, that it is far removed from the prob- 
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lems faced in their classes day after day, that often the results of re- 
search deal only with figures and statistics, and that the reports are 
couched in language which only the trained expert can understand. 
There is among many a belief that research is not closely related to 
what goes on in the classroom, that the computation of coefficients of 
correlation, studies in transfer, etc., have little bearing on making 
today’s teaching better. There is also a fear that research necessarily 
leads to a formal type of instruction in which the spirit and creative- 
ness is destroyed. In the teaching of English we have had, it is true, 
the results of research applied mainly to drills, and to emphasis on 
instruction in grammar rather than to the more creative phases of 
writing. These fears, however, are largely groundless. The contribu- 
tion of research, as I conceive it, should be to show us how to do our 
jobs more effectively with less effort and in a shorter space of time. 
Instead of mechanizing instruction, research should help make more 
direct and certain the learning of mechanics of writing, speaking, and 
reading so that more time is left for the things of the spirit. Research 
is necessary to show us more specifically what the task is and to indi- 
cate more effective ways of reaching the desired outcomes. With 
learning more secure, the spirit is closer within our grasp. 

A concrete example of this may be had in the teaching of beginning 
reading. Considerable research has been directed toward methods of 
teaching beginning reading by Gates, Gray, and others. The results 
of these researches have been the preparation of materials and the 
formulation of methods which make the learning of beginning read- 
ing so much more sure and certain than it was formerly. I heard it 
said recently that a certain engineer, who, by the way, is now out of 
employment, threatened that if teachers did not do their jobs more 
efficiently the engineers would come in and show them how it should 
be done. He mentioned that the tool subjects—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic—could be taught in a fraction of the time now spent 
teaching them throughout a pupil’s elementary-school career. This 
may have been in part a hollow boast, but it is true that our knowl- 
edge of the psychology of learning and in particular the methods to 
be applied in the learning of these tool subjects could enable the 
trained teacher to guide learning far more effectively and quickly 
than is now the case. These methods have been the product of re- 
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search. Research then can show us how our task may be performed 
more quickly and surely than it is at the present time, and free us for 
reaching a higher level of performance in the creativeness and ap- 
preciation that so many hold to be the goal of instruction. 
Research in the teaching of English has two main phases: analysis 
and experimentation. Analysis of the subject matter of instruction 
is necessary to make more clear the factors which go into instruction 
so that we can see exactly what the task is and to what degree our 
materials as set up are enabling us to accomplish it. Experimenta- 
tion will guide us in methods of learning and of teaching and will 
show us how to present these materials in the most effective way for 
their learning. Let us consider for a moment the expression side of 
the English language. The process of writing needs to have a thor- 
ough analysis. Punctuation, capitalization, grammar, spelling, dic- 
tion, rhetoric, and style need to be analyzed into their constituent 
units so that we know which of these units occur most frequently in 
the writing of pupils of various levels and in which of these units the 
most errors are made. A concerted attack is now needed to give us 
lists of the most frequent usages and errors. I have been undertaking 
certain studies along these lines, and five of them covering punctua- 
tion, capitalization, vocabulary, sentence structure, and grammar 
have appeared in the Teachers College Record under the heading, 
“Studies in the Learning of English Expression.” A sixth study to- 
ward which some of you helped contribute with your judgments is 
now under way and nearing completion with the co-operation of Mr. 
Hinton. This particular study will give us a better picture than is 
now available of the elements of rhetoric and style which constitute 
the writings of children in the elementary school and junior and sen- 
ior high schools and will also tell us which of these elements con- 
tribute most to improvement at each level of learning. I find that 
studies in diction and spelling are too extensive for an individual un- 
dertaking. Mr. Holland D. Roberts and I inserted an advertisement 
in the English Journal last year, as perhaps some of you remember, 
asking for co-operation in a study of spelling errors. We had some 
responses to this request, but the experience convinced us that the 
appeal must be more direct to carry the study through on the large 
scale necessary. My own studies on usage and error have shown a 
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consistency from grade to grade which makes me believe that they 
have considerable validity. However, thoroughgoing lists of usage 
and error in all the departments of writing should be undertaken by 
the National Council of Teachers of English to be used as a basis for 
determining courses of study at the different grade levels. It is evi- 
dent, too, that sectional or regional lists must also be available for 
some phases of English usage. 

To accompany this analysis there should be intensive studies of 
learning. These learning studies must necessarily be experimental, 
and while they do not require the co-operation of large numbers of 
people as analysis studies do, they require devoted and trained in- 
dividuals who are willing to set up careful experiments and who must 
have access to schools where experimentation in learning methods is 
possible. I have undertaken certain studies in comparing practice 
with motivation and in comparing direct practice in usage with vari- 
ous grammatical exercises in the learning of correct English expres- 
sion. More intensive studies of learning are needed so that we may 
know—to take an example—exactly what takes place when a child 
learns to use a comma to set off a noun in apposition or the restrictive 
modifiers. We should know exactly what cues or guides he uses so 
that we may help make these cues or guides more plain to him and 
hence facilitate his learning. Thorndike in a recent work, The Funda- 
mentals of Learning, stresses the importance of identifiability of the 
situation to which the person must learn to respond. That is, in any 
form of learning one must know clearly what it is that he is to learn. 
I am inclined to believe that much of the difficulty that children ex- 
perience in learning to express themselves adequately in writing or 
speaking is that it is not at all clear what it is that is to be learned. 
One way of helping the child to comprehend what he is to learn is 
first to teach him the grammar of the language with its abstract ter- 
minology and its difficultly worded rules. However, most children 
find it so difficult to learn the grammar with its vocabulary and rules 
and apply this grammar in the analysis of sentences that the applica- 
tion of this to one’s form of expression is largely lost. Is it not possi- 
ble to teach the cues that we all use in writing and speaking and not 
depend on grammar as such at all? These cues require a skilled psy- 
chological analysis and experimentation for their discovery. It seems 
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strange that in all the years devoted to teaching the vernacular we 
have never attempted to ferret out the cues that we all use in know- 
ing when to capitalize, to use certain word forms, and the like. If we 
knew more about these cues, then it would be possible to plan mate- 
rials which would help the child to learn these cues readily and hence 
facilitate his correct usage. The preparation of materials following 
all this psychological experimentation would be a third step in re- 
search. As I see it, these cues, or guides for learning, must neces- 
sarily be in the material itself, and the preparation of illustrations or 
models appropriately italicized or underlined or printed in red ink or 
in some way emphasized is a necessary complement to such a re- 
search undertaking. 

There are many problems that cannot be answered at the present 
time concerning this program. What is the most effective kind of il- 
lustration? How are illustrations or models most effectively used? 
What relation exists between the relative effectiveness of rules or 
principles verbally stated and models or illustrations? Is it possible 
to teach the application of our grammatical and rhetorical rules 
without having the child learn them as such? Studies and discoveries 
in this field are basic and promise much for the improved teaching of 
the subject. Research should show the way to more effective in- 
struction in English expression. 

Let us turn now to the impression side, that is, the learning of 
reading and appreciation of literature. I feel that while much has 
been accomplished in teaching children to read in the primary 
grades, we have let the problem of reading drop unceremoniously in 
the junior and senior high school. Research has indicated that often- 
times study difficulties center around reading difficulty. It is true 
that by the time the pupil has finished the elementary school he has 
not by any means reached the limit of improvement in reading and 
many students in secondary education stumble along with poor or 
inadequate reading habits. More knowledge is needed concerning 
the reading habits of our high-school pupils and ways of improving 
them. 

I am particularly interested in the question of appreciation. Fun- 
damental research in appreciation is needed. There should be ex- 
perimentation which would uncover methods of enabling pupils to 
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gain appreciation on a higher level than that which most of them now 
experience. Various factors undoubtedly determine the level and 
quality of appreciation. Difficulty of the literary selection is one of 
these, and a scale of difficulty is needed for the various literary selec- 
tions which we require pupils to read at all levels of the junior and 
senior high schools. What are the factors of difficulty in literary se- 
lections? Is it possible to construct a scale of difficulty so that new 
literary selections could be placed on this scale? Were it possible to 
grade literary selections according to difficulty, we should be able to 
give a partial answer to the problem of grade placement of literary 
materials. 

The question of interest also enters as a factor in appreciation. To 
measure a pupil’s interest in literary materials the pupil must have 
had a chance to become interested. What factors are related to in- 
terest in literary selections? Jordan and others have given partial 
answers to these questions, but here again we should know more sure- 
ly to what degree various literary materials contain the elements 
which will arouse interest for our boys and girls. Experimentation is 
needed on changes in interest and what factors or what methods tend 
to bring about a change in interest. Is interest changed by mere fa- 
miliarity? Or is it by means of associations that have been built up? 
Does discussion help in changing interest? Does thinking about the 
problem have any influence on interest? Can the stage be set and 
the curiosity aroused by preliminary discussion that will make 
changes in pupils’ interests in literary materials? There are scores of 
problems in these fields that can be solved only by thoroughgoing 
analyses and experimentation. 

These casual suggestions are offered as indicating some of the pos- 
sibilities of research and how research can contribute to the improve- 
ment of the teaching of English. That we are all interested in im- 
proving instruction in this field is obvious. I firmly believe, however, 
that fundamental improvement cannot be had without research car- 
ried out on a scale which only a national organization of this kind can 
undertake and sponsor. The work of the Commission on Curriculum 
in English which is destined to have so important an influence in de- 
termining the curriculum in English ought only to aggravate the need 
for fundamental research in this field. Your Curriculum Commission 
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should present a volume which will indicate the direction that you 
believe English instruction should take in the next few years. To 
make your conclusions real, effective, and thoroughgoing, analysis of 
materials and experimentations on methods must be made. 





SPEECH AT THE NATIONAL BROAD- 
CASTING COMPANY 


VIDA RAVENSCROFT SUTTON' 


The National Broadcasting Company is an organization now in 
its fifth year. Very early its executives realized the immense im- 
portance of the announcer in the field of speech, since his is the voice 
repeatedly heard from one end of the country to another. 

In the early days of broadcasting, announcing was only one of 
the many things required of a handy man about the studios. Now it 
has advanced to the rank of a profession, not to say an art. 

The standards for the announcer in the National Broadcasting 
studios in New York City have become each year more exacting. 
Now, not only must a prospective announcer have a good voice and 
be able to read well at sight and speak extemporaneously without 
glaring peculiarities of dialect, but he must have a college education, 
linguistic and musical training, and experience as an announcer 
gained on a smaller station. 

He is put through several auditions by the supervisor of the 
announcers where he reads various types of continuity, sales talks, 
musical introductions, a poem and a line of tongue twisters and 
words often mispronounced, a formidable array of names of musical 
compositions and of composers, and finishes with a brief extempo- 
raneous address. If he does not fall a victim to this barrage by the 
supervisor his name is put on the list of approved. When new an- 
nouncers are needed, he is heard by members of the program board, 
usually in competition with several other aspirants. If he is chosen 
he goes into service on probation. Each season, until this, there have 
been six or eight men so selected. It is for these groups the weekly 


* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, November 25, 1932, at 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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meetings for speech work are held, and a routine in voice and diction 
followed, the main object being to acquaint the members with what 
is being done in speech work in our most representative schools and 
colleges, and to complete any gaps there may be in the speech train- 
ing of the members individually. 

The work in voice consists largely of exercises to keep the voice in 
condition and to free the throat and nasal passages of interferences. 
Many of the announcers are trained singers, all of them have 
naturally good voices, but not all of them know how to use the 
speaking voice with the least strain and greatest freedom and flexi- 
bility. Speech records are made from time to time and played back 
to the speaker, and faults of tonal interference are noted and reme- 
dies suggested. An analysis of the vowel sounds as tone-carriers in 
song and speech is an important part of the voice work and a basis 
of the study of typical dialects. The announcer learns the phonetic 
alphabet as used by Jones in his Phonetic Pronouncing Dictionary, 
and makes a comparison of pronunciations given by Webster and 
Jones. In questions of pronunciation he takes his choice and uses 
that most in accord with his own way of speech. There is no at- 
tempt made to standardize further. It is considered desirable to have 
announcers representative of good usage in different parts of the 
country. My own theory regarding standards is that we are evolving 
a standard in the United States that promises to unite the most de- 
sirable attribute of various sections: the melody that belongs to 
some of the southern voices, the vitality of the north and west, and 
the precision of tongue, which is often the most marked character- 
istic of New England. 

Some attention is given to the most typical dialects of Yankee, 
Western, Southern, and Foreign, and readings in these various dialects 
are prepared, some of which find their way to a broadcast program. 

Word lists are made of words mispronounced over radio, or words 
having two pronunciations. Five hundred such were collected by an- 
nouncers last year, and a speech record made of the list by two 
announcers, one representing Eastern or Cosmopolitan usage and 
the other conforming to Webster in the matter of the consonant r 
and certain vowel values. This record has been much in request, and 
will be followed this year by another. 
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Slips of speech most frequently heard were also listed. The com- 
pilation was issued to all NBC announcers in mimeographed form. 

The weekly speech broadcast known as “The Magic of Speech” 
originated five years ago as a course primarily for announcers. It was 
enlarged in its scope and now has in mind an audience of adult listen- 
ers and high-school and college students who are interested in good 
speech. Announcers assist in these broadcasts and prepare some of 
the programs. This season’s course runs from October to June and 
devotes four talks each month to a different phase of the subject. 
“The Speech Problem” was the subject for October, ““The Body 
Machine,” the November subject. “Learning To Talk,” ‘‘Technique 
in Speech,” “Pronunciation,” ‘‘Vocabulary and Use of Words,” and 
‘Speech and Personality” are the subjects for the succeeding 
months. Guest speakers distinguished in various fields are heard on 
these programs. Stories in dialect, dramatizations, poems, and con- 
versations are featured. 

The broadcast has a coast-to-coast network and sends to listeners 
a monthly outline of its programs. The program for November 25 
was a discussion with the psychologist Dr. John B. Watson on ‘“‘The 
Power of the Spoken Word.”’ The feature following the conversation 
is a serial story involving several dialects, and its characters serve 
the purpose of illustrating points in voice and diction. 

On December 30, our guest speaker was Miss Edith Moses, head 
of the speech department in Wellesley, who answered the questions 
sent in by listeners on the December topic, ‘Learning To Talk.”’ 
This deals particularly with the sounds in the English language, 
learning, unlearning, and relearning speech habits. 

Speech records are made of these weekly broadcasts, from time to 
time, taken and transcribed electrically as they come off the air. 
The records are studied and criticized from different angles: method 
of delivery; technical analysis of voice and diction of the various 
speakers. 

The studio, during the broadcast, is open to visitors; comments 
are invited. The desire is to make the course of value in every 
possible way. 

During March and April, students sent from various colleges and 
universities are given an opportunity to be heard on the air. Last 
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year a recital of poetry, a play, and a group of short stories were 
featured. A committee of teachers from various colleges listened to 
the auditions and chose the students for these programs. 

This Committee has grown into what is now known as a Radio 
Council for American Speech. This year its functions will be some- 
what enlarged. All teachers of English speech are tentative associate 
members of the Council and are invited to help by listening and 
commenting on the programs, also to send material—poems, plays, 
stories, original or otherwise, for radio presentation. Your confer- 
ence is particularly invited to elect a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council. 

This brief survey gives an idea how the speech course for an- 
nouncers has become a radio feature for the adult listener and the 
student of speech throughout the country. It also suggests, I hope, 
the possibilities for further development. 

Announcing is a new art; the strides made by some men in it, 
during the last three or four years, show it to be such. 

The making and presentation of radio material is a new art. The 
years ahead are bound to see great advances in it. 

The opportunity for the development and training of students in 
speech is, through radio, made vastly more interesting and appeal- 
ing. If we are a nation of slipshod speakers—with nasal strident 
voices, all kinds of accents and dialects, and a vocabulary of slang 
as we have been accused of being, we have in radio a mirror to hold 
up and reflect back to ourselves the sound of our social intercourse. 
This in itself is having a salutary effect. If you have watched radio 
develop, you know that voices and tongues heard today are much 
less hard on the ears, bad as they may seem, than those in the first 
days of radio. 

The speech work carried on at the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany includes another very important feature: the Radio Guild, 
directed by William Rainey, presents every Monday, 4:00-5:00 
p.m. (Eastern Standard Time), a series of plays from the Early 
Greek to the Moderns. It is an activity for vitalizing the whole sub- 
ject of English literature, composition, and speech. A complete list 
of plays for 1932-33 appears in the September issue of the National 
Broadcasting Company’s Educational Bulletin. The Bulletin is a 
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monthly publication and announces all educational broadcasts in 
more or less detail. It contains so much that it is difficult for even 
those working in radio to keep in touch with the programs or to 
hear more than a small proportion of them. 

The Monthly Educational Bulletin, the Radio Guild lists, and an 
outline of the ““Magic of Speech Broadcasts” are sent on request. 

The ‘‘Magic of Speech” and the Radio Guild play broadcasts are 
open to visitors and students. 

We hope any member of this conference who may be in New York 
City will accept our invitation to visit the studios, at 711 Fifth 
Avenue, the day of the Radio Guild play, Mondays 4:00-5:00 P.M. 
or the speech broadcasts on Fridays at 2:00-2:30 P.M. (Eastern 
Standard Time). 

You will be cordially welcome behind the scenes of these programs 
which represent the most practical aspects of the speech work at the 
National Broadcasting Company studios. 





VERSIFICATION 
VICTOR BUCHANAN 


The subject of versification is not very difficult if we treat it in a 
rational manner. The difficulty has always been that we have tried 
to apply the Greek and Latin method to our verse. We have said 
that our verse is based on accent instead of quantity of syllable, and 
then we have tried to use the classic form and nomenclature to de- 
scribe our verse. If we follow our basic premise, that our poetry 
depends on accent, logically, we need not have much trouble. 

There is no objection whatever to our using the Greek and Latin 
names for the technical terms of versification as far as they will 
serve our purpose. All that is necessary is to remember that the 
symbols we are using represent accent and not syllable quantity. 

With this understanding in mind let us see what we can make of 
the principles underlying our verse structure. In the first place we 
must know that the syllable is the basic unit with which we have to 
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deal; but it is the syllable in relation to accent or emphasis and not 

the longness or the shortness of the syllable. For example in the line, 
The cur] few tolls| the knell|of part |ing day, 

the symbols, . and 1, mean unaccented and accented, respectively, 

and not short and long syllables. 

Each line of verse is composed of accented and unaccented sylla- 
bles as in the above line. The symbol, ., means unaccented and 
, means accented. These syllables may be grouped in different ways 
according to the emphasis and meaning of the line. These groups of 
accented and unaccented syllables are called poetic feet and may be 
named as follows: 

1 is called an iambus. 
1 ~ is called a trochee. 


~ ~ |! is called an anapest. 
1 ~ ~ is called a dactyl. 


These are the most frequently used feet, but there are four others 
that we need to know: 

~ ~ is called a pyrrhic. 

| t is called a spondee. 

~ | © is called an amphibrach 

1 - 1 is called an amphimacer. 

In thus naming these groups of poetic feet we have used the Greek 
words and they offer no difficulty whatever. They are just names to 
be learned, that is all. The same is true of the names applied to the 
metrical length o lines of verse. 

Just as each line is made up of accented and unaccented syllables, 
so each line is also made up of certain groups of these syllables, and 
the line is named metrically by the number of feet in a line. Here 
again we may use the Greek terminology: 

A line containing one poetic foot is called monometer. 

A line containing two poetic feet is called dimeter. 

A line containing three poetic feet is called trimeter. 

A line containing four poetic feet is called tetrameter. 

A line containing five poetic feet is called pentameter. 

A line containing six poetic feet is called hexameter. 

A line containing seven poetic feet is called heptameter. 

A line containing eight poetic feet is called octameter. 
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Lines containing more than eight poetic feet are so rare as to be 
negligible as far as this discussion is concerned. 

A line of verse may be accurately described by combining the 
name of the prevailing poetic foot with the number of feet in the 
line. The following lines will serve for illustration. For example, 


:. » 1 
Long and loud, is called amphimacer monometer. 


oo 7 “i 
Beware/beware, is called iambic dimeter. 


To be lost /evermore/in the main, is called anapestic trimeter. 

His = is ole and binch/ind eon, is called iambic tetrameter. 

To - to ant to find and ats to viekd, is called iambic pentameter. 

The things/which L have meal aoe, can denfasinnne.te called iambic hexam- 
eter. 
~ | w | w | 8 w | ee w it 

And thrice/he rout | ed all/his foes/and thrice/he slew/the slain, is called iambic 
heptameter. 

| w w D> Sm I ~ | w 1 ~ L ~ 
Once up|on a| midnight | dreary/while I/pondered/weak and/weary, is called 

trochaic octameter. 

Now thus far we have encountered no difficulty in the mechanical 
construction of verse and in the use of the classic names. It is in the 
matter of adapting the division into poetic feet with the natural 
pauses in the line that we get into difficulty. At this point those 
who have discussed versification have forgotten that our verse is 
based on accent, not on quantity, and that this fact is closely related 
to the phrasing and sense of the line. There are usually natural 
pauses in lines of verse. The most important of these pauses the 
Latin writers called the caesura, and we may also use the term. We 
must remember, however, that in our verse it does not have to come 
at a certain place in each line. We should also remember that this 
caesural pause should naturally coincide with the division into feet. 

This is the place where our writers on the subject get off the track. 
They say that the caesural pause may divide a foot. For instance 
this line would be marked as follows: 


1 ae ™ _— = 
Build me/straight | | Oh/worthy/ Master. 


This makes the marking of the line purely mechanical, whereas the 
caesura should coincide with the phrasing and sense of the line. 
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The thought should take precedence over the mechanics. Thus in 
the above line the division into feet should conform to the caesural 
pause and should be as follows: 

Build me straight | |Oh worthy] Master. 

“But,” some one says, “‘you have destroyed the meter of the line 
entirely. This is a trochaic line and was so intended by the poet, but 
you have taken away all but one trochee. We can’t call it a trochaic 
line now; it isn’t anything metrically, for each foot is different from 
the others.’’ All this is true even to the supposed intention of Long- 
fellow himself. Being a thorough classic scholar, he doubtless would 
have scanned the line as a trochaic one. However, his sense of 
rhythm came first, and he wrote the line in accordance with the 
rhythm and scanned it as trochaic afterward. 

Of course, this concept of the line of verse will change many of 
our lines as far as scansion is concerned. Take another of Long- 
fellow’s lines, one frequently used by writers to illustrate the 
dactylic hexameter. It is usually scanned thus: 

This is the, forest pri| sevel:| | tha /murmuring/pines and the, honiocks 
Here again the caesural pause breaks into the foot instead of coin- 
ciding with it, in order that the line may be a dactylic hexameter. 
Very likely Longfellow so intended it to be scanned. We should be 
concerned, however, as the poet himself in reality was, with the 
fundamental element of the line, that is, the rhythm and meaning, 
not primarily with the technical scansion. The latter should con- 
form to and coincide with the rhythm. The line would then be 
marked in this way: 


! ~ 


This is the, seeiet/pelmavalil | the as muring pines/and the, hensiocks 
Here as in the other line we have taken away nearly all the dactyls, 
and the line could hardly be called dactylic. Certainly it is no longer 
hexameter, for there are seven feet. So the technical scanner throws 
up his hands and says, “Oh well, if you’re going to do that, there 
won’t be any such thing as scansion.”” That is, of course, not quite 
true, although it would matter little if it were. As a matter of fact we 
have not disturbed in the least the underlying rhythm and the essen- 
tial meaning of the line; we have only enhanced and made them 
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clearer. Now the caesural and minor rhythmic pauses are indicated 
clearly by the marking of the line. The scansion and the rhythm 
coincide and reinforce each other, whereas in the orthodox marking 
of the line the scansion meant little if anything in connection with 
the rhythm. 

Incidentally in this conception of the line we have no incomplete 
dactyl at the end of the line as is the case in the first marking. For 
the most part we shall not have incomplete feet in any of our lines. 
As far as the integrity of the scansion of the line is concerned, we 
have always accepted irregularities in the feet. In this treatment 
that I have suggested we shall have more of them, but that is of no 
consequence so long as the essential rhythm of the line is undis- 
turbed. 

In some lines it may be necessary for us to invent a new poetic 
foot in order to preserve the correct rhythm. For example, 

So savlen from thi/velaed duine/hs stent. 

Obviously the rhythm and sense of the line require the marking of 
the first foot as indicated. This, of course, changes the line from the 
orthodox iambic pentameter with a spondee in the first foot. We 
thus need a foot containing two accented syllables followed by an 
unaccented one. Such a poetic foot, like Wordsworth’s light, ‘‘never 
was on sea or land’”’ in the classic category. However, we are dealing 
with English verse not Latin or Greek, and we need a new poetic 
foot. Very well, we'll make one. 

An understanding of the structure of verse such as has been indi- 
cated may be taught to high-school pupils. They can learn the names 
of the poetic feet and the meters easily enough, and with some prac- 
tice in marking lines they can soon acquire a sense of rhythm. They 
should be taught first to mark all the accented syllables in a given 
line. They will see then that all other syllables are unaccented, and 
they can mark them so. They can then locate the natural pauses in 
the line and indicate these by vertical lines. Thus the line is metri- 
cally divided and they can count the number of feet and so name the 
meter. There is no reason why a reasonable amount of practice 
should not enable the average pupil to develop a sense of phrasing 
and rhythm that will go far toward helping him to appreciate the 
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structure of verse and also to do any creative work that he may wish 
to do. Let us disregard the Greek and Latin prosody except to use 
the terms which are convenient for us. Of course, the pupil should 
realize that these names are of no value in themselves, but that as 
symbols or tools they must be learned. He should learn to recognize 
and use them as easily as he does the figures in his mathematics. In 
this way it is possible to help the pupil considerably in the under- 
standing and appreciation of the construction of verse and perhaps 
to lead him into a wider reading and enjoyment of poetry. 





THE SPHINX OF POETRY 
AUGUST J. APP 
Just as we love a woman 
We little understand, 


Who remains to us a mystery 
Though ours, both heart and hand: 


So may we love a poem, 
And feel its spark divine, 
Though we do not fully fathom 
A single, charming line! 











OUT-OF-SCHOOL USES OF ENGLISH 


MYRTLE STARBIRD, RALPH R. WILLIAMS, anp 
W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


The study here reported began several years ago in the Research 
Department of the English Club of Greater Chicago. The Clapp re- 
port on The Place of English in American Life? has shown clearly 
enough what uses adults make of English skills, but intelligent cur- 
riculum construction requires a reasonably accurate knowledge of 
the pupils’ own normal employment of language. We held then, as 
the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of 
English holds now, that the curriculum for any grade should consist 
of those activities normal to its pupils which are most likely to per- 
sist as activities of later life. Since we began our investigation, Miss 
Elizabeth Baker has published the results of her questionnaire study 
in the high schools of Dallas, Texas. The similarity of her results 
and ours increases the significance of the findings. 

On the basis of a very sketchy list of possible extra-school uses of 
language which we drew up, Mr. Williams and Miss Starbird started 
discussions in their classes and finally secured lists of the uses which 
their pupils thought most likely to occur in the lives of a majority of 
high-school boys and girls. These returns were then worked over 
very carefully to establish categories which with as little overlapping 
as possible would cover all the uses of writing, speaking, reading, and 
listening which are frequent or important in the lives of high-school 
pupils. The validity of such a study depends so much upon the com- 
pleteness of the list of categories offered for evaluation and upon the 
clarity (for the questionees) of the nomenclature used that all possi- 

* The problem was one of a number proposed to the Department of Research of the 
English Club (perhaps fifteen persons) by Mr. Hatfield. Several expressed interest in it, 
and Miss Jean Ferguson, of Crane Junior College, and Miss Maude O. Post, of Lucy 
Flower Technical High School, took part in the first conference to outline the study, but 
most of the planning was done by the three who sign this paper. The tabulation was 
done in Mr. Hatfield’s office. 

? Published by the National Council of Teachers of English and now out of print 
For a résumé, see English Journal, February, 1926, p. 110. 

3 “A Social Basis for Oral Composition,” English Journal, March, 1930, p. 208 
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ble care was used in selecting them. We then turned this list of cate- 
gories into a mimeographed questionnaire, asking each high-school 
pupil to mark each item “‘m for much or frequent use, / for little use, 
or o for no use.”” He was further advised: “Do not stop to study long 
over any point; an offhand answer will be satisfactory.”’ 

Replies were received from 346 pupils at Hyde Park, Senn, and 
Bowen‘ high schools, Chicago. The loss in the mail of the tabulated 
returns from another school after the pupils’ replies had been thrown 
away may serve to warn others that all material should be kept until 
an undertaking is finished. 

In order to compare the frequencies of the different uses of lan- 
guage, it was necessary to translate the three scores for each item 

TABLE I 


Tue Brrp’s-EYE VIEW 





Number of | Average Per Cent of 





General Type | soon ee Possible 
Items score Score 

= ——EaEaEaLLa.a_a—QV—eaVea | —_ -_ —E — a 
. . ~ | | 

Speaking. . 25 198 59 
Reading 25 180 54 
Listening io oe 21 | 15s | 40 
Writing.... ees 16 123 | 37 


into a single index number. This was done by giving each item one 
point for each person who said that he frequently made that use of 
English, and one-third of a point for each person who said that he oc- 
casionally used English in this way. The no-use column, which had 
been inserted only to encourage the pupils to make a genuine decision 
on each item and to check the completeness of our returns, was ig- 
nored in preparing the index numbers. For example, “Stating wants 
at the store’’ receives one point for each of the 251 persons who do it 
frequently and one-third of a point for each of the 65 who do it oc- 
casionally, so that its index number is 273 (251+ %° = 273). 

Note the size of the four counties or sectors of the field. These 
categories, you will remember, were based upon class discussions so 
that the small number of items under “‘Writing” is not due to any bias 
upon the part of the investigators. At most, only little-used types of 
writing can have been omitted, and their inclusion would only re- 


4 Through the interest and effort of Miss Edythe Lynch. 
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duce the average score of the writing items, already far the lowest 
in the table. Young people have occasion for only a few kinds of 
writing, and for these somewhat rarely. The fact that only one of the 
twenty-nine commonest uses of English (see 180 in the list of “‘Hill- 
tops’’) is a use of writing further discredits our English-department 
preference of the pen before the tongue. 

Here are the twenty-nine items whose index numbers are 200 or 
more (where the highest possible rating would have been 345): 


THE HILLTOPS 


1. Persuading parent or other authority................ 204 
2. Greetings and farewells..................... Bare iene 203 


EEE SP Ee Pe ee 288 
A, IN. nnn cecase secesn sees 284 
i a a so aise green em kek Bop eee 283 
6. Stating wants at the store.................... 273 
EE re 258 
8. Acknowledging introductions................. 254 
BN Ee eee 251 
9b. Social telephone conversations (listening). . . 251 
11. Business conversation with family or friends 247 
SS; TROGEIN GREFCROIOEER.. . on cc cccccccccescces 246 
S2. CHAMCS COMVEFEREION. ... coc nc cccc ccc cscs. 245 
14. Consulting informally, e.g., arranging to meet a friend... . 244 
an ore np eueas at hinds he eiess one ce 
16a. Delivering a message received orally...................241 
16). Retelling a story read or seen on the screen.............241 
18a. Telling a personal experience in conversation............240 
18d. Letters of friendship: visiting by mail.................. 240 
20a. Making or answering social telephone calls.............. 239 
20b. Listening to (sic) casual conversation............ 10-839 
22. Reading for information on a large topic................ 231 
23a. Persuading a friend or small group............ os .. 229 
RO, SO Oo incs cccenxcvencceee a: 
25. Reading display advertising.................... 1.2225 
$6. Tienda for @ apatite Tact... . 5. cece cccce ere 
27. Reading to follow directions................... ....208 
28. Listening to story-telling.................... aor 
i SE I 5 niin osieuwaw canna tanweees 1+ 8 


That these returns are inaccurate, as questionnaire returns usually 
are, is shown by comparison of item gb (listening in telephoning) with 
item 20a (talking in telephoning). Yet the fact that these two index 
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numbers differ by only 12 out of a possible 345 indicates a reasonable 
degree of consistency in the pupils’ judgments. The two items were 
widely separated in the questionnaire. 

Finally, we give the raw scores and the index numbers for all the 
items, arranged as they were in the questionnaire: 


THE DETAIL MAP 


SPEAKING 
; , ; Much Little None 
I. Informal (conversational) handling of simple information: 


A. Directing a stranger....... ree 174 166 5 

. B. Delivering a message received orally...... . 198 130 17 

. C. Giving a cooking receipt or similar information 40 162 142 

II. Carrying on easy business: 
A. Stating wants at the store....... oo» O89 Gs 
_B. Telephoning for groceries or other neds 84 128 133 
. C. Consulting informally, without clash of opinions, 
e.g., arranging to meet a friend...... ae 207 IIO 29 
III. Managing other people: 
A. Presiding over a meeting................. . 82 163 94 
ae B. Discussing a motion belove aclub... 116 176 51 
. C. Persuading a friend or a small group to fellow 
ee 184 136 24 
. D. Persuading a business person to do what you 
wish (not a sales argument), e.g., to permit the 
return of goods purchased........ 69 148 127 
. E. Persuading others to buy (conversational soles 
talk) either goods or services... .. me 100 114 136 
. F. Persuading parent or other authority to grant a 
career hace eee ax med meee or Sis ie 274 60 II 
x. Turning away agents, solicitors, etc... .. 143 127 75 
poe H. Giving music or other lessons. .... ia . 35 gt 219 
isis I. Managing a game or contest...... ve QI 190 56 
IV. Participating in social intercourse: 

5 ee MINDS ica cons swrdeewsavanwenen 221 110 14 
ere B. Acknowledging introductions............ . 217 110 18 
ae C. Greetings and farewells............... .. 267 78 9 
err! SD; SI OE IE onc os i cccccvsiverccseeee OSE Qh 39 

. ©. CRAROD COMVORUREION. . 2... cess esecase 203 127 14 

. F. Telling a personal experience (a narrative of one 

minute or more, as part of a conversation)..... 197 129 8 

. G. Retelling a story read or one seen on the screen 

Se II 55. cn dnb nw nee MeN aia eer 197 133 14 
.. H. Making or answering a social telephone call 196 128 20 


V. Public speaking (standing before a seated audience) : 
. A. Programed and prepared...... 100 156 96 
near .. B. Impromptu—unexpected 
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WRITING 
I. Social letters: 
. A. With a special purpose—e.g., informal invita- 
tions, bread and butter letters, acknowledgments 
B. Just for friendship’s sake; simple visiting by mail 
II. Formal invitations, acceptances, and regrets...... 
III. Business letters: 
A. Orders (including subscriptions)............. 
B. Complaints 
C. Inquiries 
IV. Business blanks, especially information blanks 
V. Memorandum of a telephone or oral message for a third 
os ee 
WE. FIONe OF G TRCOEIIG, 5 geo 5 voivdis sew cewsw cence 
VII. Announcement for newspaper or bulletin board....... 
VIII. News item for publication in school, church, or other com- 
IEE oes dewanerns wks  sccoe nc ae aan 
IX. A paper to be read as part of a club program or published 
as an article 
X. Short story—for own pleasure or for publication 
XI. Play—for own pleasure or for publication 
XII. Poetry—for own pleasure or for publication 


ei se rere 


READING 


I. Recreation reading—pure play: 
A. Novels 
... B. Short stories 
C. Short poems 
.. D. Longer poems 
E. Plays. Ne ee ee eer ee 
2 ae rere 
II. Leisure reading—to satisfy curiosity: 
oe a Peele ous. oem 
B. Travel-books or articles 
C. Popular scientific books or articles 
........ D. Business 
E. Politics 
F. Newspapers 
III. Reference reading: 
A. Dictionary 
B. Encyclopedia 
1. Looking for specific fact 
2. Seeking information on larger topic 
C. Want ads, etc. 





Much Little None 


110 


195 
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14 
44 
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205 


109 
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120 


100 


114 
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70 
87 
158 
133 
105 


174 


100 
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IV. Reading to follow directions, e.g., instructions concerning 
radio, a hiking route, or cooking 
V. Reading to get information upon which to base judgment, 
e.g., circulars, business letters, and political or business 
news in the daily papers............. 
VI. Reading billboards and display advertising in papers and 
ee 
VII. Reading to tell again to someone else 
. VIII. Reading legal documents 
IX. Oral reading: 
A. Poetry 
B. Stories 
C. Information 


LISTENING 
I. Casual conversation... .. 
II. Business conversation: 
..... A. With strangers 
B. With family or friends 
III. Telephone conversation: 
. A. Social 
B. Business 
IV. Directions, e.g., the advice of a golf coach, instructions 
concerning an errand, or directions for making a cake 
or a radio receiver ee 
V. Radio: 
A. Sermon 
B. Political speech or other appeal 
C. Informational lecture 
D. Poetry reading 
E. Play 
F. Story-telling . . 
VI. Public address (in person) :* 
A. Sermon 
B. Political speech or other appeal 
C. Informational lecture 
D. Poetry reading 
E. Debate in a deliberative body, e.g., discussion 
of a motion before a club 
VII. Private oral reading: 
A. Poetry 
B. Story 
C. Information 


VIII. Sales talk at door or in store 





Much Little None 


IOI 


72 
I4I 
104 


210 


62 
68 
82 


101 


156 


114 


60 
142 
95 


90 


471 
14! 28 
190-)~—Cs«68 
135 29 
IdI 33 
84 225 
173. 97 
148 oI 
105 73 
87 II 
149 II0 
122 15 
93 32 
I5I 110 
134 34 
158 117 
I7I 104 
178 83 
164 110 
85 40 
143 42 
92 146 
123 188 
139 134 
138 148 
149 685 
152 131 
III go 
153 99 
I3I 105 


* If the study were repeated, the talking picture, not then so common, would have to be included under 








THE ENGLISH SUPERVISOR’S OPPORTUNITY FOR 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP? 
RUDOLPH D. LINDQUIST 


Educational leadership may mean many things. It does mean 
many different things in different places. It may mean planning for 
others to execute. It may mean converting others to one’s own point 
of view. It may mean making a teacher conscious of a problem, help- 
ing her to solve it, helping her to evaluate the results. 

In other words it may mean directing and controlling through issu- 
ance of orders or delivery of sermons. In either case freedom is ab- 
sent. The intelligence of teachers is not liberated. Or it may mean 
stimulating thought, liberating intelligence, encouraging creative ef- 
fort. 

In still other words it may mean organization that inhibits, re- 
stricts, and cramps and eventuates in routine performance. Or it 
may mean organization that liberates thought, releases energy, and 
eventuates in creative effort. 

For which point of view should the English supervisor stand? Aye, 
more, for which must she stand if she is to be a leader of those who 
would make English a dynamic and vital subject in our curriculum? 
It is to the answer of that question that I wish to direct your atten- 
tion for a few moments. 

English composition, if it means anything at all, means self-ex- 
pression and social intercourse. The understanding and enjoyment 
of great literature involves growth in power of discrimination and 
taste, and this again is a personal matter. Neither self-expression nor 
taste are fostered by regimentation and formalism. An atmosphere 
of freedom is the only one in which these tender flowers will bloom. 

School systems vary in the degree to which they are pervaded by 
the spirit of freedom. In general, in our American city school sys- 
tems it is not noticeably abundant. Our teachers labor under an ad- 
ministrative complex that is serious. ‘‘What are the supervisor’s 

* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, November 24, 1932, at 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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orders, or the superintendent’s?”’ Tell us what to do and we'll do it.” 
This is the burden of the song of the American teacher. Even those 
superintendents and college professors who believe that a teacher 
may be trusted to exercise intelligence find it hard to get frank ex- 
pressions from teachers for fear of administrative reprisals. This fear 
lies like a blight over our teaching profession, and so long as it con- 
tinues to do so there is not much hope for creative interpretive teach- 
ing. Especially disastrous is this to the instruction of art and social 
studies and English. In art this spirit of absolutism has resulted in an 
American citizen, even among the so-called educated, who, when 
asked what he thinks of a work of art and failing to remember what 
the art teacher or supervisor said, becomes self-conscious and nerv- 
ous. 

Under this baneful influence social studies, too, has become simply 
a matter of familiarizing one’s self with the status quo. Any thought 
that social conditions should be critically analyzed and reconstructed 
we shy away from, for to do this might bring down upon us the wrath 
of the powers that be. Administrators are not quite as frank as the 
army colonel who had charge of a university during the late war. 
Much to our dismay, one day, he issued an order that current politi- 
cal and economic problems were not to be discussed in any fashion in 
our class in political science. The prevailing spirit of compulsion on 
our public schools is almost as effective in shutting out consideration 
of vital present-day issues. The organization which prevails in many 
of our school systems is an expression of this spirit of compulsion and 
control. This form we have copied from industry, and war. For 
these activities such organization is ideal. They are aimed at specific 
and standardized outcomes—the industry to produce so many stand- 
ard units, the army to execute exact maneuvers. The thinking is 
done by a few at the top. The individual’s personal ambitions are 
suppressed. The emphasis is upon definite assignment of responsi- 
bility, on lines of authority, on prompt obedience, and standards. In 
the school system such organization results in an emphasis upon rou- 
tine, perfection of administrative machinery, standards of attain- 
ment, specific outcomes, a standardized finished product, efficiency 
ratings. Supervisors in such a system are assistant administrators. 
The club they wield over the recalcitrant teacher is the rating blank, 
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and the reports upon her efficiency which they make to the superin- 
tendent. And in such a sulphurous factory atmosphere we hope to 
rear the tender flowers of discriminating taste, self-respect, initiative, 
originality, and creative power. It just cannot be done. 

My message to you as English supervisors is that before you can 
do anything to make English instruction what it should be you must 
somehow change the atmosphere in which it is being carried on, and 
that, by the way, means changing the conception which some in your 
own supervisorial ranks have of what constitutes educational leader- 
ship. 

An educational organization should be essentially different in spir- 
it and in the nature of relationships among its members from an in- 
dustrial organization. Leadership in it should involve: 

1. The development of purposes to which all members of the 
group can subscribe enthusiastically. 

2. Assignment of duties in terms of the individual’s powers and 
purposes. There should be no standardized positions or fixed set of 
responsibilities for any single position in an educational organization 
except possibly in the business side. In other words, the term “‘super- 
visor of English” should not be a position with definitely specified 
tasks. If the supervisor cannot be free in so far as she is able to do so 
to advise with a teacher concerning art or music or physical educa- 
tion phases of a project involving oral or written expression as well 
as these, there is serious loss. And she should accord to the special- 
ists in these fields the same privilege. 

Furthermore, in an educational organization responsibilities 
should be assigned in part on the basis of what the bearing of this re- 
sponsibility will mean to the individual in the way of personal 
growth. For the organization exists quite as much to promote the 
growth of its members as it does to carry on a program affecting 
those outside the organization. In fact, one could almost say that no 
one for whom it has responsibility is outside the organization and 
that therefore its sole purpose is to promote the growth of its mem- 
bers. 

Also the machinery of an educational organization exists to facili- 
tate intercommunication and the interplay of minds. In so far as it 
interferes with interchange of ideas it is harmful. The very size of 
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many of our school organizations works against any real community 
of ideas. Individuals scarcely know each other. Their relationships 
are formal and official. All of this makes for compartmentalization of 
the educational activities and opens the way for misunderstandings 
and friction. In a factory the maker of automobile bodies can do a 
perfectly satisfactory job assembling them according to specifica- 
tions sent him from the management and he need never see or have 
anything to do personally with the men who make the engine unit. 
But in a school system a social studies supervisor and an English 
supervisor must work in the closest of harmony if each is to render 
his maximum service. Rigid time-schedules have a tendency to keep 
each person so absorbed in prescribed duties that he has no freedom 
to become acquainted with or to work with other supervisors. 

It is clear then that since an educational organization exists to 
promote the freest possible functioning and greatest possible growth 
of its members, rather than the exploitation of its members for the 
purpose of increasing a material output, its form and the relationship 
of its members must be such as to accord with this spirit and purpose. 
To you who are interested in developing the power of self-expression 
and appreciation of the beautiful in literature, it is of special impor- 
tance that the organization be such as to develop self-respect and 
mutual confidence and creative effort. 

A few illustrations of how this has been done may not be amiss. 
An art supervisor, who wished superintendents and principals to give 
teachers more freedom in their work, enticed a group of principals 
and an assistant superintendent into an evening class in which each 
undertook a bit of creative work—some in clay, others in leather, 
still others in metal. Having wrestled with the problem of creation 
they were never quite the same again in their relationships with chil- 
dren. They were much more humble and companionable and also far 
more open to suggestion for enrichment of the program. Many other 
things they did which had for their purpose the releasing of these 
adults from rigid procedures and inhibitions. 

A physical education supervisor used tap dancing to loosen up 
minds as well as muscles that had begun to set; a music supervisor 
used the harmonica with similar results. An English supervisor or- 
ganized a class in dramatics into which she inveigled a number of 
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particularly timid and inhibited teachers. There were no public per- 
formances, just good fun under the sympathetic careful personal di- 
rection of a specialist in the rehabilitation of warped and dried-up 
personalities. The cumulative effect of all these efforts at spiritual 
therapeutics was a wave of enthusiasm and joyous self-expression 
that swept away fears and administrativities and gave new signifi- 
cance to the term “educational organization.”’ 

In some school systems supervisors no longer rate teachers. In 
others they visit only at the request of a principal or teacher. In still 
others joint courses of study and co-ordinated supervisory programs 
make for better relationships. In others an emphasis upon different 
ways of doing things rather than upon a highly standardized proce- 
dure helps stir leaders to creative work. We are moving forward but 
much still needs to be done; and to whom should we look with greater 
confidence than to English supervisors to provide the necessary lead- 
ership? 

If I have spoken with what seems to be conviction concerning the 
folly of trying to build a school system in the likeness of an industrial 
system it is because I am deeply concerned by the vision of human 
personalities crushed under the juggernaut. Certainly you whose 
daily work brings you in contact with so much that is beautiful 
should strike out boldly in remonstrance against a conception of edu- 
cational organization which kills that which you hold dear—the free 
and joyously creative human spirit. 





DEVELOPING INTERNATIONAL-MINDEDNESS 
IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
RUTH A. BARNES 


Any teacher who has served the Great American Public can coun- 
terpart a roll call beginning with Andersen, Anderson, and proceeding 
through the Jones, Joughin, Kalevich, Kelly, Ketticka, varieties of 
letter K, down to the Penglases, Pengelly brands of Cornishmen, and 
the Trebilcocks, Treloar, Trevithick T’s to the Zbeignawiscz Z’s. 
(Purposely, I have modestly omitted the Mirk and V/k because 
vowels do seem to be necessary for English pronunciation but not 
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for Czechoslovakian names.) Then, too, the many vowels in the 
simple Norwegian Aas and Rolvaag and Flaa are a problem—not to 
speak of Elias Valdez (Mexican) or Elijah Moses (American Indian) 
or Rebecca Solomon or Charles Petrykowski. No one knows better 
than the American public-school teacher just what international- 
mindedness can mean or just what urgent need there is for thinking 
in terms of another man’s point of view. Furthermore, there is no 
stage in American public-school education more potently ready for 
other-mindedness than those highly adolescent years when Louis 
Landucci, late from Sicily, suddenly finds very interesting and charm- 
ing the slant eyes of little Lucy Leong. Lucy has just arrived to 
learn her English thoroughly because Tom Lee (her betrothed since 
each was four years old) is to be in the diplomatic corps when they 
return to China, and must have a suitable wife for social back- 
grounds. Louis Landucci! Lucy Leong! Tom Lee! Narcissa Lar- 
kins! Scipio Africanus Washington! I quote: 

As a result of inheritance or experience, everyone develops a large number of 
more or less generalized attitudes which condition and to a large extent deter- 
mine future responses. Observation and preliminary studies suggest that some- 
where in the period of adolescence feeling for unknown causes adheres to or 
interfuses certain attitudes, which from time on are such determinants of re- 
sponses as to be an important, perhaps the most important, part of char- 
acter.—TuHomas Briccs, Curriculum Problems. 

How then, ebony Narcissa Larkins and blond Helma Pekkarrin- 
nen, are your junior high school teachers to lead you gently but firm- 
ly and kindly toward peace and harmony and even brotherly love 
within the four walls of your classroom? The atmosphere created 
there we hope will extend over the garden walls between a Swedish 
miner and his Cornish neighbor. How shall it be done? The answer 
lies, of course, in understanding. Emil Lundberg loves his garden 
and admires the Tremberth’s Sunday afternoon music, especially the 
Christmas “hanthem” “ ’Ark the ’erald Hangels Sing,” and little 
black-eyed Mr. Tremberth looks over that same garden wall at the 
giant peonies “that big Swede Emil makes to grow.”” Down in junior 
high composition class little Woodrow Wilson Lundberg tells all the 
children in his section ““How My Papa Raised the Biggest Peony in 
Ontonagon County, Michigan,” and young Tremberth sings “Hark 
the Herald Angels Sing”’ so divinely that his music teacher invites 
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this boy soprano to be the solo voice of her Christmas program. 
Young Woodrow Wilson brings the detail of the program home to 
a lut-fisk supper table when Emil comments: ‘Vell, de Swedes dey 
never did like dose Cousin Yacks but dat neighbor boy sure can sing 
and his paw sees as much of our posies over the garden wall as we do 
ourselves.” 

Now through my mind there play these words of Mrs. Private 
Peat, whose husband was a war hero. She says, ‘‘Teach children the 
whole truth. Tell them the facts and achievements of other coun- 
tries” (Lecture, July, 1930). Endless opportunities for such unobtru- 
sive teaching of good feeling lie quite in the board pathway of the 
American public school. The daily class in English, in history, in 
manual arts, in music—all these are only the /nternational Com- 
mittee for the Diffusion of Artistic Literature and Cinemagraph, whose 
object is: 

To facilitate in every way the exchange of ideas between the people and to 
inform international circles of the attractiveness of the economic riches of vari- 
ous countries—diffusion scientific, social, economic, historical, artistic, educa- 
tional, literary or documentary character which by such diffusion would promote 
international understanding [Speech, April 16, 1932, at the awarding of prize 
for the play, Dying Hate, by Eugene Louis Blanchet]. 

But “How?” you say. “How?” “Be specific.” ‘‘Give us meth- 
ods.”’ Yes, pedagogue, here are your methods: 


1. Correspond with children of similar grades in foreign countries. 


to 


Exchange scrap books. 
Exchange Christmas boxes. 
Exchange gifts which indicate customs, etc. 


nb ow 


Use visual methods—pictures, movies, costumes worn by children from the 

room. 

6. Accompany such demonstration with a list of available reading materials. 

Make a special study of ancestry in your room. 

8. Place much emphasis on the interdependence of peoples. 

9g. Dramatize, give pageants, etc. Our own rural consolidated school, grade 
six, gave a Polish fair last May. 

10. Use music, songs, etc., from all the different children. Singing games, folk 
dances, etc., in costume. 

11. Make biographical studies of peace-time heroes and heroines—i.e., Louis 

Pasteur (France); Charles Steinmetz (Germany); Etsu Sugimoto (Japan); 

Marie Ambrose (Italy), etc. 
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Exchange visits with children in other countries, visit foreign families in 
your own country. Teachers, just a word to you. A cup of Norwegian coffee 
and coffee cake at the Norwegian Ladies’ Aid will win you more worth- 
while contacts than a bridge game. Meat balls once in an Italian home may 
get you an invitation to see the Christmas exhibition of the Nativity at 
Nardis’ living quarters over his speakeasy. An exchange of a cake recipe 
with a timid little Bohemian woman won’t hurt you one bit and it may do 
her worlds of good. Contact with individuals within a nationality and with 
the culture behind that nationality is good for the soul. Dvorak, Chopin, 
Wagner, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Krakow, Prague, Helsingfors, 
and Florence really have added to the world’s joy. 


. Exchange teachers and visitors from other countries, people who are trained 


in catching the romantic ear of adolescent youth. 

Break down racial hatreds through building up fair considerations for other 
peoples and what they have done; but avoid like the plague basing such a 
program on sentiment. Let it all come naturally, skilfully, joyfully. 


To quote William Watkin Davies, St. John’s College, Oxford: 


“In politics there is vo finality; nor is there any sort of necessity for 
the ultimate triumph of democracy.” “‘Nationality is a way of feel- 
ing, thinking, and living.” “There is no short cut to international- 


ism.” 


in 


I5. 


16. 


17. 





Children of grades seven, eight, and nine are notoriously objective 
their interests and notoriously hero-worshiping. 


Build an entire program of hero tales, biography, stories of home life of 
various peoples who have contributed each in his own way to world-culture. 
Keep the lists supplied with enough simple material in addition to harder 
reading to catch the better readers as well as the worst ones. Our own labo- 
ratory test schools showed Grade Six reading from age 10 to age 18—which 
means fourth to twelfth grade. To that end keep the wonder world of fairy- 
land and the fanciful in proportion large enough for the wide range of 
readers, and above all do not scorn the picture books used often by young 
children. The eye-minded still are in large proportion in junior high school. 
One copy of Mussino’s pictures for Pinocchio will impart more real Italy 
than much un-illustrated material. 

Visit art museums and watch for exhibits of handwork which may motivate 
the makers and doers as well as those who sit with the sitters and dream with 
the dreamers. 

Incorporate your charity for other nationalities and appreciation of other 
nationalities into geography, history, English, music, art, assembly pro- 
grams, and field meets. Just keep at it aways objectively, always unob- 
trusively. You and I may never see the New Jerusalem but perhaps the 
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vision of its jasper walls is even now behind the lustrous eyes of your 
Slovene or my Lithuanian student. 


For your young men shall dream dreams 
And your old men shall see visions. 


In addition to the titles more commonly cited in a program of 
reading for international good wil! are the following books about 
foreign lands and peoples: 


Adams, Julia D., Vaino, the Boy of New Finland 

Ambrosi, Marie, When I Was a Girl in Italy 

Anrud, Hans, Lisbeth Long frock 

Armer, Laura, Waterless Mountain 

Aschough, Florence, Fire Cracker Land 

Axtell, Ann, Digging in Yucatan 

Baldwin, James, Roland 

Baldwin, James, Sieg fried 

Byrne, Bess, With Mikko through Finland 

Carrick, Mallery, Verotchka Tales 

Chase, Stuart, Mexico, a Study of the Two Americas (reference work) 
Chrisman, A., Shen of the Sea 

Colum, Padraic, King of Ireland’s Son 

Eaton, Jeanette, The Daughter of the Seine 

Eaton, Jeanette, Jean and Franchon 

Ebers, G., Burgo-master’s Wife 

Franck, H. A., Tramping through Mexico, Guatemala and Honduras 
Franck, H. A., Zone Policeman 88 

French, Allen, Grettir the Strong 

Gordon, Jan, Donkey Journey through Spain 

Grimm, Jacob and William, Household Tales 

Hindus, Morris, Broken Earth 

Hudson, William Henry, Far Away and Long Ago 

lin, M., New Russian Primer 

Kelly, E. P., Blacksmith of Vilno 

Kelly, E. P., Trumpeter of Krakow 

Kelly, Myra, Little Aliens 

Kelly, Myra, Little Citizens 

Miller, Elizabeth, Children of the Mountain Eagle 

Miller, Elizabeth, Young Trojan 
Latimore, F., Little Pear 
Monvel, Boutet, Boys and Girls 
Monvel, Boutet, Our Children 
Parker, Gilbert, Right of Way 
Parker, Gilbert, Seats of the Mighty 
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Perkins, Lucy Fitch, Dutch Twins 

Perkins, Lucy F., Mexican Twins 
Petersham, Miska, Miki 

Pupin, Michael, From Immigrant to Inventor 
Roosevelt, Theodore, East of the Sun and West of the Moon 
Schauffler, R. H., “Scum of the Earth” 
Sugimoto, Etsu, Daughter of the Samuri 
Washington, B. T., Up from Slavery 

Yonge, Charlotte, Dove in the Eagle’s Nest 
Yzerskia, Anzia, How I Found America 
Yzerskia, Anzia, The Hungry Hearts 


SOCIAL SERVICE AND HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 
ROWENA KEITH KEYES 


Never have the necessities of the times developed in men and 
women greater appreciation of the importance of organizations for 
social and civic betterment. Yet of such institutions the average 
high-school pupil is almost completely ignorant. Even if he has be- 
longed to a boys’ club or has benefited by a clinic in a hospital, he 
seldom has progressed from the thought of the institution as an 
agency for his benefit to the thought of the institution as the outlet 
for the benevolent impulses of men and women or even of boys and 
girls. Education toward benevolence, toward the giving of either 
money or service, may be said to be in its infancy in public schools. 

The reasons for this are not difficult to find. With compulsory 
education, there have come up so many problems for the teachers of 
adolescents, so many conditions with which they must deal, which 
formerly were left to the home, that the day is scarcely long enough 
for all phases of school training. Yet while we admit that a person 
must first be taught to use his own tooth brush, to patronize the 
dentist and the doctor when necessary, to enjoy physical activity, 
and to profit by the use of libraries and settlement clubs, it still re- 
mains true that his education is not complete if it does not take into 
account the means of “‘helping the other fellow.’’ One very practical 
method of developing such interest, utilized in many high schools, is 
through the maintenance of a fund for helping needy pupils, to which 
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the other pupils may contribute by gifts or by the income from fairs 
and entertainments. Yet such extra-curricular activities do not com- 
pletely fill the need. In the first place the activity, fair, entertain- 
ment, or what-not becomes the center of interest rather than the 
benevolence itself; delicacy precludes open emphasis on the poverty of 
members of the school; and at best such activities seldom open to the 
minds of pupils the field of civil and social betterment in the world 
outside the school. 

Again, the five-months’ course in civics, given to all pupils in the 
ninth year, must necessarily deal inadequately with this subject. 
Ninth-year pupils average only about thirteen years of age. The 
teacher must make graphic to them the vast machinery of city and 
state government, how water and food are brought to the city, how 
police and fire departments function, the meaning of labor laws and 
the sanitary code, and ways in which the citizens should contribute 
to the order and cleanliness of the community. Very little time is left 
for presenting the idea of improving these civic institutions through 
the work of private clubs and committees or the possibilities of en- 
tering into social service, paid or unpaid—or the importance of in- 
numerable privately maintained institutions, charitable bureaus, 
hospitals, asylums, settlements, and clubs which contribute to so- 
cial welfare. 

At the other end of the high-school course, in the twelfth year, the 
pupils in New York City have a five-months’ course in economics, 
which again opens their eyes to the relations that exist between man 
and man. Yet here there is little opportunity to do more than es- 
tablish a basis of economic theory. The pupils’ time for preparation 
must necessarily be given to textbooks and library reading in the 
restricted field. 

Now, whenever a subject crops up which seems to find no other 
place in the curriculum, the teacher of English usually rises to the 
situation. The appreciation of literature involves of course the ap- 
preciation of life, and no subject that is of human importance can be 
left untouched in the course of four years of high-school English. 
There are doubtless hundreds of classes studying as many different 
pieces of literature, who become interested in questions of social 
organization. In the remainder of this article, I shall set forth as 
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definitely as may be, just how a group of thirty-eight girls in an 
eleventh-year English class were made aware of the interest and the 
opportunities of social welfare. The literature of this term includes 
for the brighter pupils the reading of essays, with class study of Rus- 
kin’s Sesame and Lilies. The outside reading of short personal essays 
involves the consulting of current magazines, so that the term’s 
work becomes a starting point for individual excursions into subjects 
which are matters of concern to the adult world. We find that the 
pupils, now about fifteen or sixteen years old, are just about ready to 
pass from the reading of fiction, exclusively, into the discovery of the 
interest which lies in more serious articles and essays. With a group 
of girls of average ability, the strongly ethical tone and the definitely 
enunciated opinions on social problems that are found in Ruskin are 
stimulating to arguments and informal discussions on such matters as 
worth-while objectives in life, how the nation should provide for 
its poorer members, what women can do to make the nation and the 
country a more comfortable place in which to live. 

Recently, in a class thus occupied, it became evident that many 
of the girls knew nothing whatever of the organizations for civic and 
social betterment in New York City. Some, it is true, had parents 
who contributed to some one organization, but this was as far as 
their information went. Accordingly, an exchange of information 
was most desirable. Moreover, the matter of giving service instead 
of money, either by voluntary work or by entering a career in some 
line of service, seemed especially worth opening up. A suggestion 
was made that each member of the class investigate an organization, 
preferably one with which she had some personal contact either di- 
rectly or through a friend. One or two girls were delegated to write 
to such societies as the Citizens’ Union and the League of Women 
Voters. The information gathered was to be presented in four- 
minute speeches which would enlighten the class as to the scope of 
the organization’s activities, the method by which it was supported, 
the work done by volunteers, the status and opportunities of paid 
workers, and especially any personal experience which the speaker 
had had in observing the institution’s work. 

As the term’s syllabus also included a study of magazines, a nat- 
ural starting point for the investigation of social service seemed to 
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be an acquaintance with the The Survey. We were fortunate in being 
able to interest the field secretary of that magazine, who spent a 
period with the class, showing them copies of The Survey and telling 
them of its interesting history in connection with social work. 

Needless to say, there were almost as many different organizations 
discussed as there were pupils to report, but more interesting, per- 
haps, than the variety presented was the personal character of many 
of the talks. Several days’ recitations were required for completing 
the reports, but an idea of the atmosphere of them all may be gained 
from a description of a part of one period. 

The first report, as might be expected among very up-to-date 
young Americans, was on a radio organization. 

“T listen to this broadcasting every week,” said Elsie. ““They ask 
for gifts for individuals that are in special need. For instance, they 
get razor blades and shaving cream for men in hospital wards. 
Sometimes they get crutches and wheel chairs. The connection is 
all made by this radio broadcasting.”’ 

“Tt’s all very well,” said Catherine, ‘‘for you people who can go to 
the country every summer to take it as a matter of course, but if 
you lived down on the lower East Side, you would appreciate what 
the Olivet Memorial Church does in sending children away for va- 
cations. I go over there sometimes to help get the children ready. 
They’re so cute—1t’s lots of fun. They used to send me to the coun- 
try when I was little—and I’d like to spend half my time there.”’ 

“Who furnishes the money?” somebody asked. 

“Oh, there are Presbyterians who have homes in the country, who 
let the children stay there.” 

“Do people in other Presbyterian churches give toward that 
work?” asked the teacher. 

Catherine was doubtful, but Ivah volunteered the information 
that the Presbyterian church which she attended had ‘“‘double-end 
envelopes” and that the contents of the red end was used for just 








such causes. 

“But,” she added, “I’m not going to talk about the Presbyterians 
but about the Jewish Guild, in Yonkers, because a girl I know here 
in school is chairman of the Junior Group. The Guild takes care of 
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blind and partially blind Jewish children—some in an institutional 
building and some in their homes.”’ 

A hand went up. 

“My mother supports a little boy in that guild,” said Clara. “It’s 
one of the finest Jewish charities.”’ 

‘“‘My mother has two little boys from there at our country place,” 
volunteered Bertha. 

Ivah continued her description, giving vivid details of ways in 
which life was brightened for the blind. 

But Helen was ready to prove that Presbyterians and Hebrews 
were no more charitable than Catholics. She began with the method 
of raising money for the Catholic Charities and then gave an idea of 
the ways of distribution. 

As Ruth’s father is a doctor, she chose to enlighten her classmates 
as to the free clinics of the Medical Center—a description which was 
supplemented by Eleanor who had paid a personal visit to the Neu- 
rological Institute of the Center. 

The group who had written to organizations for civic betterment 
proceeded to give the class information as to how, through the League 
of Women Voters, the Women’s City Club, and the Citizens’ Union, 
women may work together for the betterment of the city. While 
their reports were well received, greater interest of course attached 
to talks based on personal observation. A visit to the Lenox Hill 
Settlement, for instance, fired one girl to eloquence on the subject of 
the feeding of babies and won corresponding enthusiasm from her 
auditors. 

When all the reports had been given orally, short written sum- 
maries were prepared and bound in a class project book, which was 
filed in the school library. At the end of the term, when the girls were 
asked to recall all the phases of the term’s work in English and to 
state one definite gain that each felt she had made, many wrote of the 
project in social service. A few of their statements will show that an 
impression had been made. While one must discount the sudden res- 
olutions to become social workers, such aspirations have their value 
as tokens of an awakening to the part which altruism should play 
in all truly successful living. 
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“The social service work has made me take a greater interest 
in what is being done to help unfortunate people. The club I belong 
to, with a little influence from me, has decided to contribute a cer- 
tain sum of money each week to a different organization that is 
doing social service work.”’ 

“When we had our special reports on social work, I understood 
more definitely the duty and accomplishments of the workers and 
organizations. We also had a social worker (who had been a nurse) 
speak tous. I have always wanted to be a nurse but now my interests 
have been changed. Although it isn’t possible, I would like to be a 
social worker, first by being a nurse.” 

“Although the idea of becoming a social worker often occurred to 
me, I was never as determined to become one till after our oral and 
written social reports. After that I was more determined than ever 
to become one.” 

“The interesting social service reports that were given this term 
have really changed my interests. I believe this work a far more in- 
teresting career than practising law. I have now definitely decided 
on social work as a career.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING COMPOSITION’ 
BLANCHE HAZELRIGG 
I. THE EXPERIMENT 

There have been used, among others, two diverse procedures in 
the teaching of composition. One is a rather formal procedure in 
which pupils are assigned topics and required to copy their corrected 
compositions. Another is a rather informal procedure in which pu- 
pils are permitted to write anything they wish to write and are given 
individual instruction to meet their individual needs. 

With a desire to find which is the better method, the writer con- 
ducted an experiment in which the two procedures were compared, 
using such data as could measure objectively those phases of com- 
position which can be definitely measured. 

* The writer is indebted to Dr. H. N. Fitch and to Dr. A. M. Carmichael of Ball 
State Teachers College at Muncie, Indiana, for suggesting the technique used. 
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The experiment was conducted in Wilson Junior High School at 
Muncie, Indiana. From the g A class forty pupils paired according 
to I.Q.’s were enrolled in an experimental and a control group. The 
average I.Q. of the control group was 102.6 and that of the experi- 
mental group was 102.4. There was a difference of 0.2 in favor of the 
control group. 

Both groups were taught by the writer for one semester. One pe- 
riod each week was used for the motivation, the assignment, and 
the writing of a composition. As much time from other periods dur- 
ing the week was taken as the remedial work required, and it was 
approximately the same for both groups. The procedures which were 
used varied in choice of subject matter and type of remedial instruc- 
tion given. 

The control group each week was given a definite assignment, 
usually from the textbook. The teacher, in making the assignment, 
used the motivation material in the text, or read to the pupils some 
of their best compositions of the preceding week. Then the pupils 
were permitted to write. When the papers were handed in, the 
teacher wrote corrections with a red pencil. The papers were re- 
turned to the pupils three days later with the instructions that they 
study their corrections and recopy their compositions. They, as a 
group, were always urged to note the corrections and to remember 
not to make the same errors again. Then the pupils carefully re- 
copied their work. On the day the next compositions were to be 
written, the pupils were again urged to avoid errors of the preceding 
week. 

The experimental group was never given a definite assignment. 
Suggestions of a general nature were sometimes made. The pupils 
were permitted to write what they wished, and a diary was used to 
keep their writings. The work with this group was motivated by 
reading diaries, such as Captain Scott’s diary in The Great White 
South by Ponting and other diaries which have been published. 
Later the pupils’ own diaries were read. As no topics were assigned, 
the subjects chosen varied in both content and form. Most of the 
compositions were about the pupils’ own personal experiences, their 


2 The teacher avoided helping the pupils of both groups with form after they began 
to write. 
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class activities, or their opinions about things within their interests. 
In a few cases they wrote letters that they wanted to write. Some- 
times they wrote stories, sometimes poems, sometimes essays, but 
usually just accounts of real experiences. 

In marking the diaries, the teacher with a blue pencil made a 
check mark in the margin for each error in the composition. These 
marks were placed in the lines in which the errors occurred. Three 
days after the writing, the diaries were returned to the pupils, with 
the instructions that they, without the teacher’s assistance, find 
their own errors and write the corrections themselves. Then they 
were required to write drill sentences using the corrections they had 
found. When this was done the diaries were again submitted to the 
teacher, who then re-marked them by writing with red pencil the 
corrections the pupils had overlooked. Three days later, the day 
before the next compositions were to be written, the teacher returned 
the re-marked diaries to the pupils and indicated definite drills for 
each individual pupil to take for the correction of the errors he had 
found and for the ones he had overlooked. The next day the pupils 
were asked to write just as correctly as they could. 

Each week in both groups the pupil’s average number of errors 
per one hundred words was determined and the pupil was shown 
this average so that he might see any progress he had made. In the 
case of the experimental group another score was also kept. It 
showed the ratio between the number of errors made and those the 
pupil could not correct without help. The pupil always tried to re- 
duce this score. 


Il. THE RESULTS 


During the semester fifteen periods were used for writing com- 
positions. The number written by each pupil varied from five to six- 
teen. In making comparisons fourteen compositions were used, and 
usually they were considered as if they had been written in consecu- 
tive weeks. It seemed more accurate to regard them that way on the 
assumption that, for example, the third compositions of two stu- 
dents could probably be compared more accurately than the third of 
one and the fourth of another, even though the two latter were 
written at the same time. They were compared according to number 
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of errors made and the amount of writing done. Table I shows the 
results. 

It was found that in the case of the control group the average 
number of errors per hundred words for the first week was 9.4 and 
the average for the fourteenth week was 6.7. This was a net reduc- 
tion in errors of 2.7 or 29 per cent. The experimental group reduced 
its average from 8.3 the first week to 5.4 the fourteenth week. This 
was a net reduction of 2.9 or 35 per cent. 

For the first two weeks the control group showed an average of 
9.7 errors per hundred words and the last two weeks 7.1, a reduction 
of 2.6 or 27 per cent. The experimental group for the first two weeks 
had an average of 7.6 and the last two weeks, an average of 4.9, a 
reduction of 2.7 or 36 per cent. 

For the first seven weeks the control group showed an average of 
9.1 errors per hundred words and for the last seven weeks, an aver- 
age of 8.3, a net reduction of 0.8 or 8.8 per cent. The experimental 
group had an average for the first seven weeks of 6.5 and for the last 
seven weeks, an average of 5.4, a net reduction of 1.1 or 17 per cent. 

The figures show that the experimental group made much more of 
its progress during the early part of the experiment than did the 
control group. This would indicate that the experimental group 
profited more quickly by the instruction than did the control group. 

In a comparison of individual averages of reduction in the last 
two weeks and the first two weeks, it was revealed that in the con- 
trol group nine pupils, or 45 per cent, showed a reduction in errors, 
and in the experimental group, fourteen pupils, or 70 per cent. 

When the amount written by each group was considered, it was 
seen that the control group wrote 31,886 words in 229 compositions, 
with an average of 139 words in each composition. The experimen- 
tal group wrote 36,980 words in 242 compositions, with an average of 
153 words. The latter group wrote 16 per cent more words than the 
other and averaged 10 per cent more words. Moreover, the four 
pupils writing the largest number of words were in the experimental 
group. 

III. CONCLUSIONS 

The summary of results clearly shows that the experimental 

group made greater gains in form and in amount of writing than the 
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control group. Moreover, this group made gains more rapidly. In 
this experiment the method of permitting voluntary writing in a 
diary with individual remedial drills given twice a week was superior 
to the method of assigning topics and requiring pupils to recopy their 


compositions. 
TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Points of Comparison 
GROUP REDUCTION IN ERRORS PER HUN-| 
DRED WORDS 
From first week to fourteenth week 
From first two weeks to last two weeks 
From first seven weeks to last seven weeks. . . | 
GROUP REDUCTION OF AVERAGE NUMBER!) 
ERRORS PER HUNDRED WORDS FROM INI- 
TIAL AVERAGE | 
For second to seventh weeks (inclusive) . 
For eighth to fourteenth weeks (inclusive).. . 
Second to seventh weeks (inclusive) compared] 
to eighth to fourteenth weeks (inclusive). . . | 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS SHOWING REDUC-| 
TION OF ERRORS | 
From first two weeks to last two weeks 
From first seven weeks to last seven weeks 
AMOUNT OF WRITING DONE 
Number words written....................| 
Number compositions written Sete 
Average number words written Die hit | 


Control Group | Experimental Group 


No Ww 
com © 


o per cent 
o per cent 
.8 per cent 


3 per cent 
7 per cent 


~~ > 


7 per cent 


w 
— 


45.0 per cent 
41.0 per cent 


31, 886 
229 
139 





35.0 per cent 
30.0 per cent 
17.0 per cent 


24.1 per cent 
34.9 per cent 


69.0 per cent 


70.0 per cent 
70.0 per cent 


36,980 


242 
153 
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INTERPRETING AMERICANS TO AMERICANS 


Introduction.—The following project has been prepared for use with a 
1oA X group engaged in the study of American Literature. It is expected 
that the work here outlined will be done in addition to the regular assign- 
ments given to the Y and Z groups. 

Aim.—The aim of the project is to interpret to modern Americans vari- 
ous types of Americans from the early days to the present. As prejudice 
generally makes it easy for us to magnify the undesirable traits in those we 
regard as “different,” an effort will be made to present each type sympa- 
thetically with an emphasis on the best rather than on the least desirable 
characteristics. 

The contents—For study next semester five types have been selected: 
the Puritan, the southern planter, the forty-niner, the pioneer in the West, 
the immigrant in the industrial centers. These types will be studied 
through individual readings, both fiction and non-fiction. A tentative list 
of books for this purpose is appended. 

The method.—As soon as the class is organized, the nature of the project 
will be explained and the class divided into committees, each of which will 
direct its energies to interpreting one of the types. Each student will then 
choose for reading during the next two weeks one or more of the books 
portraying the type he has chosen. As he reads, each pupil will be asked 
to take notes on the following: 

1. Chief character traits of the type 
2. Concrete instances in which these traits are revealed 
. Characteristic peculiarities of speech noticeable in inflections, pronunciations, 


Ww 


idiomatic expressions, vocabulary 
. Characteristic dress 
. Characteristic homes, room decorations, yards, gardens, etc. 
Scenes from the book through which these characteristics might be presented 
to an audience. 


An & 


At the end of two weeks devoted to exercises in sentence structure and 
punctuation, the regular class work on the colonial period will be taken up. 
Immediately thereafter, each of the committee on the Puritan will be 
asked to make a report according to the outline presented. On the basis 
of these reports the class will compile a list of the chief Puritan traits, and 
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in the light of these will evaluate the various selections suggested for 
dramatization. When the best selection has been decided upon, suggestion 
will be in order for changes making for fuller interpretation or enhanced 
dramatic value. Since the world is indebted to the Puritan for its first free 
and compulsory education (a fact that should be of particular interest to 
all students), it is hoped that some selection can be found through which 
this Puritan contribution may be dramatically presented. If not, and if 
sufficient source material can be found, the pupils may be given an oppor- 
tunity to write an original dramatization or to prepare short selections 
to be added to adapted material. The notes on dress, homes, etc., should 
be useful in the preparation of stage directions. 

Similarly, after the class study of the revolutionary and first national 
periods has been completed, the committee reports on ‘The Southern 
Planter” and ‘The Forty-Niner” will be presented, the selections for 
dramatization evaluated, and suggestions offered for adapting these selec- 
tions to the use of the class. The committee reports on “The Pioneer”’ will 
be heard after Part I in “The Period of Greatest Achievement” and “The 
Immigrant” after the modern period. 

The pupils will be asked to consider the dramatic possibilities of music, 
and, whenever it seems desirable, to add preludes or incidental music suit- 
able to the type portrayed: hymns for the Puritan, negro melodies for the 
southern planter, rough ballads (not too rough in this case) for the forty- 
niner, hymns or fireside music for the pioneer, and folk songs or national 
airs, with or without dancing, for the immigrant. 

It seems unlikely that the project can be worked out and the dramatiza- 
tions presented in the same semester without placing an undue burden on 
both teacher and class; yet nothing would give greater stimulus to the work 
than the hope of seeing the dramatizations acted on the school stage. It is 
therefore planned that during the following semester one or more of the 
dramatizations will be presented to the school. The members of the pro- 
ject class will be allowed to try out for parts, and those who are not as- 
signed réles will be used as prompters, assistant directors, costume-de- 
signers, etc. Not only will the thought of dramatization give impetus to 
the work, but it will multiply the value of the work by publishing to the 
entire student body of three thousand the interpretations worked out by 
thirty pupils. Moreover, when the other pupils realize that the program 
presented has been worked out by their fellow-students, they will un- 
doubtedly feel an incentive to attempt creative work of their own. 

Epna C. Houser 
Joun Hay HicuH ScHoo.r 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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RECOGNITION OF ERRORS VERSUS THEIR 
CORRECTION 

An objection to short-answer or objective-type tests frequently raised 
is that the answer is virtually given, that the score on such an exercise does 
not give an index of the student’s “‘real”’ ability. Perhaps an excellent case 
for illustration is a sentence-structure test prepared by the Board of Ex- 
aminations of the University of Chicago. This exercise requires that the 
student classify each of forty-five sentences as (1) incomplete, (2) comma 
fault, (3) dangling modifier, (4) non-parallel, (5) tense or voice error, (6) 
number-agreement error, (7) faulty pronoun reference, (8) misplaced 
modifier, or (g) correct. Illustrations of each error are given as well as a 
more definite explanation of the error. For experimental purposes, the 
student was also required to correct the faulty sentences by re-writing 
them. A sentence was first classified and then it was corrected before the 
student proceeded to the next sentence. Fifty minutes were allowed for 
the classification and correction of the forty-five sentences. 

Upon each paper two scores were obtained: a classification score and a 
correction score. If the students were able to classify these sentences 
without also being able to correct them, or if they were able to correct 
them (a test of the student’s “real” ability) without knowing the technical 
fault involved, then the correlation between the two scores should be low. 
Actually, the correlation coefficient for the 403 students in an English 
composition course who took part in the experiment was .825. 

The reliability of half of the classification section of the test, computed 
by the split-half method (odd versus even items), is .719. This gives a 
reliability for the total classification test (Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula) of .837. Similarly, the reliability was found to be .839 for the 
entire correction test. 

As the problem under consideration is a theoretical one—the real rela- 
tionship between the student’s ability to classify these sentence faults and 
his ability to correct them—we are interested in the intrinsic correlation 
between these two functions. Knowing the reliability of each of the tests, 
we may compute this intrinsic correlation.’ This is .984. 

In other words, as far as this test is concerned and as far as these stu- 
dents are concerned, a test of the ability to classify sentence faults gives 
virtually the same score as does the test of the ability to correct them. 

Criticism might be raised about several points: 


t Jack W. Dunlap and Albert K. Kurtz, Handbook of Statistical Monographs, Tables, 
and Formulas (New York, 1932), Formula 280. 
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1. Would these same results be obtained were the two tests to be separate and 
distinct so that all the classification would be done at one time and then at a 
later date all the correction? 

2. Would the same results hold for students who have had no training in sen- 

tence structure? 

Would the same results be obtained if the correction section of the papers 

had been scored by the English instructors? [They were corrected by the 

Examiners’ Office.] 

Unfortunately, an answer to the first two of these questions is not avail- 

able. An answer to the third, however, has been obtained. A second test, 

similar to the first, was prepared, administered, and scored by the Eng- 
lish instructors. Forty sentences were used, and fifty minutes were al- 
lowed for their classification and correction. As before, the sentence was 
first classified and then corrected. The correlation between the two 
scores for 201 cases was .807. The figure obtained on the previous test was 

.825, i.e., virtually the same. 

The results of these experiments seem to justify the tentative practical 
conclusion that for the purposes of testing the sentence-structure knowl- 
edge of the Freshman composition students, a “‘classification”’ test is as 
adequate a measure as is a “correction” test, and as it requires less time 
to take and to score, it is a more serviceable test. 

Joun M. STALNAKER 
BOARD OF EXAMINATIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MOMENTS OF GLORY 

Do you allow your pupils an opportunity to enjoy the glory of achieve- 
ment? 

One afternoon in the early part of the school year when I was busily 
grading compositions I was suddenly forced to become an eavesdropper. 
Two boys were passing my door. 

“Tf a teacher would only say one thing was right—just one—it wouldn’t 
be quite so bad,” one of them complained. 

I smiled as they passed on. A few minutes later a fellow-teacher 
dropped in to talk about the attitude of the principal toward the teachers. 

“Tt wouldn’t be quite so bad,” he growled, “‘if he’d only recognize some 
of the good, faithful work that’s done. But no! Never a word out of him 
till something goes wrong—then plenty!”’ 
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I gave him only one ear and half an eye, and continued grading papers. 
My blue pencil scratched ruthlessly ; 1 was marking the paper of my worst 
and most hopeless case. My visitor departed. I glanced despairingly 
back over the paper to determine the grade. My final decision was to put 
no grade at all on the paper. 

“See me at the close of the school day!” I scrawled at the bottom of the 
paper, and sighed at the prospect of the interview. 

Next day a defiant and rebellious failure slouched into my room after 
school. 

“Tom,” I motioned him to a seat, and he dropped into it, “that paper 
is—is—’’ my vocabulary failed me. 

“Putrid!’’ Tom supplied with half a grin. 

“Yes!” I agreed heartily. “You can do better. Why don’t you?”’ 

“Aw!” he protested, “I get some things right.” 

Something clicked in my mind. I suddenly recalled the complaints of 
the previous day. I do not mean that I came to any sudden determina- 
tion or conclusion; it seemed merely that there was an element of doubt 
as to whether I had been following the wisest course or not. There 
seemed to be something I might do that had never occurred to me before. 

To Tom’s evident surprise, I dismissed him with a perfunctory “All 
right. Try to get some more things right!” 

I pondered over the idea for several days—the idea that perhaps my 
teaching process might be improved by recognizing accomplishments as 
well as checking faults. When the next pile of compositions lay before me, 
ready for grading, I resolved to find and mark some achievement in each 
one. My grading standards were to remain the same, but in each paper I 
would try to discover some excellence and give it recognition. 

It was hard work in some cases, but I wrote a commendatory something 
on each paper. I marked the faults as usual, and figured the grades as I 
had always done, but I added some comment such as “‘Good paragraph,” 
“Splendid suspense,” “Good sentence structure,” or “Your spelling is al- 
most perfect.” 

When I came to Tom’s paper I searched a long time for something I 
might commend. Eventually I found it—a single sentence, “‘He did not 
go.”’ I circled it with the blue pencil. “This,” I wrote, “is a perfect sen- 
tence.”’ 

When I returned the papers the next day the consternation of the pu- 
pils was evident. At first they suspected my sincerity. They thought this 
was a new kind of sarcasm. 
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I had made some notes of my comments, and I proceeded to speak of a 
few of these. I tempered them with my usual criticisms, but I left the im- 
pression that with some faults out of the way the English composition 
work of the class might be satisfactory. 

The immediate result was startling. Interest and a desire to do the 
correct thing took the place of apathetic resentment. Progress became the 
rule rather than the exception. Not all of my problems were solved. This 
was no panacea. New problems arose, but the general level of achieve- 
ment in English composition mounted steadily. 

“Folks don’t do things because they should; they do things because 
they want to do them.”’ So my great-grandmother told me. She lived to 
be ninety-two and was wise in the ways of people and things. 

I have tried to make my pupils want to become proficient in writing 
English. Pleasurable anticipation is a much more effective incentive to 
work than the prospect of displeasure, or even pain. Because of this we 
have initiated “recognition day,” a twice-a-month feature. On this occa- 
sion are announced the names of the ten pupils who have made the great- 
est advance or additional achievement in English composition. 

The class gasped in astonishment when Tom’s name led the list. To 
my dismay, not one of my brilliant pupils appeared on the list the first 
two times. That was soon remedied, however, when the brilliant ones 
discovered the true state of affairs. The idea was popular. A competition 
in which all contestants were without advantage, in which everyone 
started ‘‘from scratch” each time, in which individual work or achieve- 
ment commanded a premium, brought general approval. 

I, too, have found a new pleasure in reading papers—a vicarious pleas- 
ure in the advancement of each pupil. 

It used to be that when I returned their compositions I forbade talking 
among the pupils, for I knew that comparisons of grades and faults had a 
wrong effect, psychologically. Now I let them talk, for I know they are 
enjoying their moments of glory. 

Pau J. Harris 

DAYTON, OHIO 


VISUAL REINFORCEMENT IN TEACHING THE CLASSICS 


We have progressed beyond those days when a potentially enjoyable 
classic was drummed out in the classroom through a series of fact-ques- 
tions and fact-answers. However, evaluated procedures are still not so 
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numerous that the progressive teacher may not open-mindedly welcome 
new devices to advance the interest and better the results in this type of 
English work. In this connection I wish to present briefly a pictorial 
method of study that we have used with some success in our perusal of the 
classics. For convenience I shall limit the exposition to the procedure 
worked out by our tenth-year students in their study of Silas Marner. 

After we had completed the reading of the first chapter, we paused to 
visualize, individually and collectively, the several scenes and characters 
introduced thus far. Through a free discussion the classroom built up 
comparative mental pictures of such characters and situations which 
could be projected into reality. Then it was suggested that the students 
bring to class picture clippings from magazine stories and advertisements 
that would suitably illustrate the various subjects and situations in the 
daily lesson. These were examined and discussed from day to day, the 
best representative pictures were voted upon, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange the daily selections neatly on the bulletin board, each 
mounted on construction paper and accompanied by a suitable explana- 
tion. The rejected clippings were constructively criticized and returned 
for the private notebook of their respective owners. 

Each day, as we read further into the narrative, we added to both our 
private and our group collection—and, I might add, to our enthusiasm in 
the story. Even the normally indifferent boys were soon turning in credit- 
able contributions, seemingly pleased to demonstrate their individuality 
and discrimination. At times it was amusing to note the pictorial inter- 
pretations for some of the scenes and characters. For example, the com- 
mon zeal to make Aaron a seemly hero was manifest through drafting pic- 
tures of radio stars and movie celebrities, such as Rudy Vallee and Clark 
Gable. Most of these, however, were rejected because of their too evident 
modernity. The real initial difficulty had been in guarding against up- 
roarious offerings by facetious pupils, and in promoting general participa- 
tion, rather than domination of contributions and procedure, by two or 
three outstanding students. 

On the completion of the book we had a large and interesting central 
collection. To display the entire picture group at one time would have 
been unquestionably confusing and awkward. The next suggestion, 
therefore, came as a matter of course, namely, to condense the group col- 
lection to the minimum, leaving only those illustrations which when 
placed in order would give the main thread of the story. This task was 
performed by the classroom as a whole, and though the students did not 
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realize it at the time, it proved excellent training in discrimination and 
afforded a thorough review of the narrative. 

The final result of this procedure was a pictorial study of Silas Marner, 
mounted on white poster paper and consisting of exactly a dozen pic- 
tures, each accompanied by a brief explanation. These, arranged con- 
secutively, gave the story in brief. Thus the novel could be seen in con- 
crete form—from “Silas Marner, a weaver accused of theft in Lantern 
Yard,” through the gradual developments of the plot to the final trium- 
phant ‘“‘Eppie marries Aaron Winthrop, her childhood playmate.” 

This device, providing visual reinforcement in studying the classics, is 
not necessarily limited to Silas Marner. It can be employed equally well 
for any of the texts commonly studied in high schools—Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake, Barrie’s The Little Minister, Shakespeare’s As You Like It or any 
other of the latter’s plays. It must be borne in mind, however, that par- 
ticipation must be general, the selections discriminate, the whole proce- 
dure carefully planned, always under control, and psychologically evaluat- 
ed. The teacher’s problem will not arise from a lack of classroom interest, 
but from a spontaneity of interest—an interest which the teacher must 
wisely direct into constructive channels, and which must not be confused 
with mere novelty. 

This pictorial approach, in brief, is neither a novelty nor an experiment, 
but a studied procedure flexible in accordance with the specific situation. 
It is a method, if you will, that takes advantage of the factors of vision, 
expression, and repetition as psychological laws of learning, and holds 
further advantage in comparative group expression. I have known pupils 
to have completed a book without having formed any clear ideas as to the 
appearance even of the main characters, beyond a vague belief that the 
heroine was “‘pretty”’ and the hero “‘good-looking.”” In my opinion, such 
pupils have missed half the fun of reading, to say nothing of the educative 
values thereof. It is for such students, therefore, that visual reinforce- 
ment is most helpful, not only in grasping and retaining the threads of 
narrative, but in interpreting that narrative with a greater percentage of 
reality. For under such a plan the student is constantly forming mental 
pictures, and is discriminating in his attempts to match them with the 
concrete forms before him. If what he chooses is different from what we 
might have wished, it really does not matter. He will have had the joy of 
visual reading—a good habit, to say the least. 


ANNA ISABEL SWOPE 
FULTON HicH SCHOOL 
FuLTON, OHIO 
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d ! SHAKESPEARE IN PALEMBANG 
When the Methodist Mission opened work in Palembang, the metropolis 
’ of Sumatra, an English school was started in order to give the workers a 


contact with the population of the city. The plan was to have a small 
school with no more than a hundred pupils. But the school grew in spite 
of our efforts to keep down the enrolment. Three years ago we were com- 


. pelled by the growth of the school to buy a large five-room house in order 
; to accommodate all of the pupils. Four rooms were added to the original 

five, the front veranda was enlarged, and a second veranda was built on 
, the side. It is thus possible for us to find room for 420 pupils in this nine- 
room house. 


While the language of instruction in the school is English, and we pride 
ourselves upon the fact that we have the best English school in the city, 
and the largest school of any kind in South Sumatra, yet we have only 
two teachers in the school who have studied beyond the seventh grade. 
Rarely do either pupils or teachers have an opportunity to practice their 
English outside of school hours. In spite of this many are able to express 
themselves quite well in English. 

All appreciate the opportunities given them for self-expression in the 
Literary societies, the Epworth League, and the Junior League. Yet they 
| desire occasionally to attempt something more pretentious. Thus it hap- 
pened recently that one of our teachers decided that he wanted to help 
| several of the boys of the higher classes present the Merchant of Venice. 
I had never seen anything of that sort attempted in this part of the world. 
Since our boys have a rather limited knowledge of English, I assumed that 
they were planning to spend several months in preparation before at- 
tempting to present anything as difficult as the Merchant of Venice. 
Imagine my surprise, therefore, when I learned that these boys intended 
to give the play two weeks after beginning the practice. Most of this time 
was used in selecting the players. In fact, the cast of players was not 
finally fixed until two days before the play was presented. 

I wondered where they intended to present the play. We have no 
chapel in our school and no schoolroom will hold more than 50 people. 
But our Palembang friends are resourceful. They removed several par- 
titions between classrooms, and we had a hall that would seat 250 people. 

Several days before the great event, I asked the teacher in charge if he 
thought it wise to spend so much time in preparing for a play that very 
few people would understand. He told me that the play would be given 
in the Malay language. It would have taken too much trouble to trans- 
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late the entire play into Malay. So each player was given his lines in 
English with the understanding that he would memorize them and give 
their substance in Malay. 

On the night of the play we were on hand at the appointed time, only 
to learn that because of a football match it would be impossible for some 
of the players to be present on time. Asa result we began three-quarters 
of an hour late. No announcement was made of this fact. Yet no one 
seemed disappointed. Time is not very valuable in Palembang. 

Some of us had wondered how our friends would get along without a 
stage. When we arrived we found that a good, serviceable stage had been 
provided by removing the wooden walls which separate the schoolrooms, 
and placing them upon some school benches. The absence of a curtain 
was no hindrance. It gave the audience a full view of the stage all the 
time, and thus increased the interest. The furniture was the same for 
each scene anyway, so a curtain would have been superfluous. The stage 
was a little more than three feet high. Some of the more agile players were 
able to mount the stage without any assistance. Others climbed up by 
means of a chair. 

It is contrary to the custom of the land in which we live for girls to 
take part in a play with boys. Hence all the parts were taken by boys. 
Portia and Nerissa were represented by boys about fifteen years of age. 
They borrowed dresses for the occasion from a twelve-year-old girl. This 
fact added greatly to the enjoyment of the audience. 

The play was really very well given. All obscure passages were omit- 
ted. Since the players were not slavishly following the words of a book, it 
was possible for them to modernize Shakespeare at many points. As a re- 
sult the audience was able to follow them closely. This kind of drama is 
so new here that the players often laughed at the funny things the other 
players said and did. This was very useful as the audience did not always 
know what parts were supposed to be funny. Shylock was very stern 
when he demanded his pound of flesh. Yet all of the remarks of his fellow- 
players seemed to amuse him greatly. This irritated no one in the audi- 
ence. It made them realize that he was indeed himself, and was not lost 
in the part that he was playing. 

Everyone seemed greatly pleased with the performance. There were 
no errors committed by the players, and consequently the audience found 
nothing to criticize. It did not cost one cent to provide the clothing and 
scenery for this interpretation of Shakespeare. There was alsoa minimum 
expenditure of time and energy. Yet everyone was perfectly satisfied. 
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2 Perhaps someone will raise the question as to the value of a play under 
e these circumstances. While my Palembang friends are not interested in 
the technique exhibited by the players, they were fascinated by the story. 
y It takes them out of their own lives, which are usually not blessed with 
e many pleasures, and transports them for a short time into a fairyland 
S where people are very different from themselves. 
C When life becomes too complex, try to simplify matters by doing things 
in the Palembang way. 
a ARMIN KLAUS 
. PALEMBANG, SUMATRA 
n 
: slsanasehtiaininnabapia 
e 
_ PORTRAIT 
7 EVELYN R. BROWN 
Hers was the subtlety of no distinctions 
7 Which left most people wondering what she meant, 
: And how she lived with never any frictions, 
: And what she chose from life that is but lent. 


We knew the tricks of all the sly, the witty, 
And how the diffident munched on their own 

t Heart’s core, and how the lonely lived on gritty 

a Fare; all this we thought she had outgrown. 


S But when intrinsic light emblazons scars, 

‘ And life glints wildly through tts last thin sheath, 
S No one, unconscious of the chain of stars, 

. Shall be more spellbound by the unrealized, 


Shall be more awkward with the strange known things, 
Than she who walked this earth quite unsur prised. 














EDITORIAL 


Experienced teachers of English on the secondary-school or col- 
lege Freshman level know that the ability to recognize the author’s 
purpose is one of the most elusive objectives of the teach- 
as ing of literature. Even when a whole class reads a book 
phies and under the immediate supervision of the instructor, only 

Leisure a ‘ ° 

Reading 4 limited number of the students possess a perception- 

span sufficiently comprehensive to include the thought- 
pattern underlying the whole. Certainly the majority are poorly 
equipped to cope unaided with the situations encountered in their 
leisure-reading activities. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that almost any high- 
school or college reading list represents a diversity of point of view 
that must bring dismay to the student who is not in a state of sus- 
pended animation as he adventures among the recommended books. 
If he is schooled in the structure of the novel, he may find his way 
among the devious routes which authors follow in telling a story, por- 
traying a character, or incarnating a philosophy. If he is sensitive 
and observant, he will share in the author’s vision, as when Hart 
Crane sees an empty ash can in a lonely alley transformed by the 
moonlight into a “‘grail of laughter.” But at this point the condition- 
ing mechanisms of the schoolroom usually break down. ,As the learn- 
er’s experience with the world of books expands, he begins to assimi- 
late units of information and opinion from utterly unrelated sources. 
Having no lodestar by which to chart his course—indeed, usually 
unaware of the shifting currents—he moves in no direction in par- 
ticular and is at the mercy of “every wind of doctrine.” 

Understanding of the author’s point of view, then, is essential to 
the growth of desirable reading habits. The reader should know 
whether the author is viewing society in terms of the Manchester 
school or of Marx; human personality in terms of Watson, Freud, or 
Kohler; American history in terms of Charles A. Beard or the 
D.A.R.,; religion in terms of St. Francis or of John Calvin. What is 
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the credibility of the witness? Is he a propagandist, a known fraud, 
the spokesman of a complacent middle class, or a voice crying in the 
wilderness? Particularly in view of the astonishing evidence recently 
gathered by Professor Pierce on the propagandist influences opera- 
tive in American schools, these questions must be answered before 
the author may be vouchsafed a sympathetic hearing. The war hys- 
teria that produced ‘‘A Man without a Country” and “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” the hatred of missionary “hypocrisy” that 
produced Melville’s Typee, and the aristocratic bias pervading the 
novels of Hergesheimer must enter into the student’s interpretation 
of these works if the reading is to be truly educative. A student is 
incompetent to deal effectively with the stream of biographies, good 
and bad, now inundating the market if he cannot discern the varying 
concepts of the good life concealed within the narrative. 

Creative research in English methods can, therefore, find no more 
fruitful field of activity than the discovery of techniques for the di- 
rect cultivation of the art of criticism. Such research will aim ulti- 
mately at the control of the parallel processes represented in a grow- 
ing integration of thought, on the one hand, and a cautious evalua- 
tion of divergent viewpoints in the light of forming standards, on the 
other. Its immediate concern, however, will be with those non- 
mechanical aspects of reading which have to do with the recognition 
of ideational pattern and underlying philosophy. 

If considerations such as these should produce a new emphasis 
upon the importance of intensive study of literature—as carefully 
controlled experiments may—they need not interfere with the pres- 
ent effective devices for stimulating extensive and diversified read- 
ing. They will very probably demand that “intensive study” include 
a greater variety of typical examples of prose and poetry than has 
hitherto been in evidence. Factual analysis, in any case, would have 
to be replaced by increased opportunity for the liberal documenta- 
tion of the author’s thesis with evidence gathered from other sources. 

The least that the school can do for young people is to help them 
identify the products it is putting into their hands. Consuming 
books wholesale, even when they are recommended by the English 
department, is a barren experience for the untrained reader. 
JouNn J. DE Borer 











NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AND THE WORLD’S FAIR 

The National Council of Teachers of English will hold its usual summer 
meeting in connection with the meeting of the N.E.A. in July. Since the 
Century of Progress Exposition will be at its best about the first week of 
July, when the Council and N.E.A. meetings occur, this will be a good 
time for teachers, and especially teachers of English, to visit Chicago. 
There will, of course, be reduced rates upon the railroads and at that time 
of the year long trips by motor are a pleasure in themselves. An unusually 
large attendance is expected. ‘ 

The program which President Barnes has announced is certainly 


worthy of great audiences. It is as follows: 


MonDaAY, JULY 3, 2:00 P.M. 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
Presiding, Ruth A. Barnes, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Secretary, C. C. Certain, Editor, Elementary English Review, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
Letter Writing in the Elementary Grades—Marian M. Walsh, Normal 
School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Improving Instruction in English Mechanics in the Elementary School— 
W. S. Guiler, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Children’s Literature: Some Disputed Values—Miriam Blanton Huber, 
New York University, New York City. 
Puppets in the English Classroom—lIrene A. Smith, Detroit, Michigan. 
New Issues in the Teaching of Reading—William S. Gray, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Discussion. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 5, 2:00 P.M. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ENGLISH 
Presiding, Rollo L. Lyman, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Secretary, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor, English Journal, Chicago, Illinois. 
Teaching Creative Writing—Anna F. Haig, High School, Bronxville, 
New York. 
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Our Picture Puzzle Curriculum—Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

Creating a Relish for Writing—Hazel Tesh Pfennig, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Content or Technique in English Programs—James F. Hosic, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Discussion. 

Note.—The National Council of Teachers of English is co-operating with the De- 
partment of Secondary Education of the National Education Association in a round- 
table conference on English problems, to be held at 3:30 p.M., July 3, at the Stevens 
Hotel. Miss Dora V. Smith and Miss Stella S. Center, both prominent members of the 
National Council, are on the program. 





WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


The World Federation of Education Associations, with which about 
two hundred educational associations from all parts of the earth are now 
affiliated, is planning to hold its fifth biennial conference in Dublin, Ire- 
land, July 29-August 4, 1933, just preceding the Irish races. Several tours, 
both convention and post-convention, are arranged. Full information 
may be secured by writing the general office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 





PEACE PUBLICITY 

Materials for advertising the international peace movement are avail- 
able at World Peaceways, Inc., 31 Union Square, New York City. They 
include peace stamps with striking designs at one dollar per hundred and 
five dollars per thousand. Large posters in colors ($0.20 each, three for 
$0.50), outdoor posters ($2.50 each), posters for bulletin boards ($0.10 
each), and display illustrations in color embodying the theme of inter- 
national peace. 


THE STANDARD CATALOG 


The Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, which was listed in a 
recent English Journal news note as $2.75, is sold on the service basis. 
For price, readers are referred to the publishers, H. W. Wilson and Com- 
pany. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE BOOK REVIEW CONTEST 

The Intercollegiate Committee on Student Reading, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of English departments in numerous American colleges and 
universities, is sponsoring a series of competitions in book reports among 
college students. To any institution conducting a book-review contest 
wherein fifty or more students write three or more reports, half of which 
shall be selected from the committee’s list (available for free distribution 
to students), by arrangement with the publishers there will be supplied 
half-a-dozen or more books for distribution as prizes. The competition 
may be organized in any way that suits the convenience of the instructors 
involved, provided it meets the requirements stated. Prizes may be 
awarded on the basis of instructor’s grades on book reports submitted. 
Student interest in good books is to be stimulated by offering prizes for 
outstanding reviews and by informing students that the best reports will 
be selected for publication in the new revision of The Student’s Guide to 
Good Reading. 

The present pamphlet, called A Student’s Guide to Good Reading, has 
been prepared with the assistance of the publishers of such inexpensive 
editions as Everyman’s Library, Modern Library, Oxford, World Classics, 
Grossett and Dunlap books, Star Books, and Blue Ribbon Books. It is 
in effect a combined catalogue of the most important and most popular 
books in all the various series, including most of the recognized master- 
pieces of literature. Correspondence should be addressed to A. H. Town- 
send, New York University, Box 183, University Heights, New York 


City. 


USING RADIO IN SCHOOL 


Students at the Sam Houston Senior High School recently designed 
and installed a radio broadcasting system in the school, utilizing an old 
battery telephone system, long out of use, which connected with every 
room in the building. Loud-speaker receiving sets were constructed with 
materials secured by funds from student activities. 


A COURSE IN EUROPEAN DRAMA 
The American Peoples College in Europe announces a flexible program 
of travel and study which will include courses in European life at the 
American Peoples College in Europe at Oetz-in-Tirol, Austria, practical 
experience in the Little Theatre of the college, classes in the directing of 
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plays, opportunity to witness folk drama in various Tyrolean villages, at- 
tendance at festival performances, and travel to the great dramatic cen- 
ters of Europe, such as Vienna, Budapest, Berlin, Copenhagen, and Lon- 
don. Special contacts such as those afforded by visits to Leningrad and 
Moscow may be included. American headquarters are at 55 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

“College Entrance Examination Board: Definition of the Require- 
ments.’ Edition of December, 1932. Contains a description of the 1933 
and 1934 English examinations and definition of requirements for English 
examinations in 1935 and thereafter. $0.25, postpaid.—The Secondary 
School, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. United States Government Printing Office, 
1933. $0.10.—Emoltion . By George William Gerwig, Henry C. Frick Edu- 
cational Commission. Vol. III, No. 2, of a series of tracts known as 
“School Betterment Series.” A Bibliography of Research Studies in Edu- 
cation, 1930-31. United States Government Printing Office, 1932. $0.50. 
—Fifth annual compilation of research studies in all fields of education. 
Prepared by the United States Office of Education. National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, Vol. I, Selected Bibliography, compiled by Gil- 
bert L. Betts, Benjamin W. Frazier, Guy C. Gamble. United States 
Printing Office, 1932. $0.15.—Citizens Conference on the Crisis in Educa- 
tion. Report of the proceedings prepared by the Agenda Committee. 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


THE PERIODICALS 


“The Intellectuals Must Act!”” By Romain Rolland. Modern Monthly, 
April, 1933. Intellectuals who seek to withdraw themselves from the life 
and movements of the world of politics on the ground that politicians are 
parasites fail to define the word “politics” properly. If politics is the or- 
ganization of human interest for the acquisition and distribution of daily 
bread—which means nourishment, work, and liberty—he cannot ignore it 
for a single day. It should be his religion to be the servant of the exploited 
and the oppressed. Before giving them the privileges of the intellect he 
owes them bread, justice, and liberty. The intellectuals by means of spe- 
cial light that they possess may aid in revealing the best roads and point- 
ing out the dangers that lie ahead. From the standpoint of a realist, mili- 
tarism is an enemy of the race because it saps the intelligence of the peo- 
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ple and strengthens men’s arms and legs for the sole purpose of war. Who- 
ever wishes to fight for the future of humanity must fight militarism by 
means of politics. Thought which will not act is not thought but stagna- 
tion and death. That unfertile asceticism which delights in thought for 
the sake of thought is but an inch from the pit. He only lives who acts. 
What the intellectuals need and what the world needs is action—and 
peace, which is the outcome of action. 


“Walking the Tightrope: An Inquiry into the Art of Political Biog- 
raphy.” By John Chamberlain. Modern Monthly, March, 1933. Mr. 
Bernard DeVoto has launched an attack upon our “literary”’ biographers 
on the ground that the “‘literary”’ mind tends to fix upon a theory before 
investigating the material out of which the theory should properly be 
formed. In this advocacy of the old “life and letters’’ Mr. DeVoto dis- 
misses lightly the whole question of values. Any biography of a man or 
woman who is politically important must have a theory of the ideal 
society behind it if the biography is to have meaning. If the biographer 
is working with any notion of “‘good” and “‘evil,”’ he must be prepared to 
define what social ‘‘good”’ is. ‘‘Good”’ for individuals will not do, since one 
individual’s “good” may be another’s poison. 

The so-called “balanced view” apparently adopted as a fetish by the 
“‘American Political Leaders Series,’ edited by Allan Nevins, becomes, 
therefore, untenable. These biographies, far superior to the work of the 
ordinary historians of American politics, nevertheless take a short view 
by refusing to define social “good.’’ Thus Professor Nevin commended 
Cleveland for his defense of the gold standard on the ground that an in- 
flated currency would lead to chaos. If, however, one’s class loyalties are 
associated with the proletariat, inflation which reduced the power of Ger- 
many’s middle classes appears to be a desirable expedient as a step in 
bringing about a socialist state. ‘“Good”’ and “evil” depend upon one’s 
vision of the ideal society. The so-called “balanced” view has demon- 
strated its weakness in the recent biographies: James A. Garfield: Party 
Chieftain, by Robert G. Caldwell, and Carl Schurz, by Claude Fuess. 
Adding up the “balanced” biographies, we discover that men of widely 
different attainments are placed on the same plane. 

“Marxism or Tolstoyism?” By Henry Hazlitt. Nation, January 18, 
1933. The recent discussions of the cult of unintelligibility by Max East- 
man, Edmund Wilson, and others bring to mind the fact that Tolstoy 
introduced the symbolists, Beaudelaire and Mallarmé, to the Russian 
public of his day and denounced them for the dogma of obscurity. Except 
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in his opposition to class war, Tolstoy bears a striking resemblance to the 
Marxists of our own day. Tolstoy looked forward to a classless society 
and inveighed vigorously against what he constantly called “upper-class 
art” and “upper-class science.’”’ Modern Marxist critics may well take 
note both of Tolstoy’s essential weaknesses and of his obvious points of 
strength. 

Tolstoy’s contempt for upper-class art drove him to the extreme posi- 
tion that only such art as was universally intelligible was to be regarded as 
successful. He overlooked the fact that taste and the appreciation of the 
beautiful are essential to the mastery of language of art and vice versa, 
and that these are learned responses. Tolstoy’s further assertion that 
“infectiousness” is the supreme test of great art is likewise refuted by the 
popularity of the modern movie, burlesque, and tabloid newspaper. Tol- 
stoy’s literary and artistic theories led him to make absurd judgments con- 
cerning actual artists. 

Marxist critics have idealized the actual proletarian, for whom they 
want literature hereafter to be written, just as Tolstoy idealized the ac- 
tual peasant whom he regarded as the real critic of art and literature. The 
very laudable aim which they set for art, e.g., to speed the day of a just 
and humane and classless society, may be achieved by methods which 
may be far from obvious at first glance, and even such an aim cannot sum 
up all the ends of man. 

Tolstoy was right in seeing in the cult of unintelligibility a sign of de- 
cadence and in condemning the obsession with sex in art on the ground 
that it is a sign of the narrowing of the circle of feelings and interests and 
a warning signal of impoverishment. Literary critics may safely accept 
the doctrine always adhered to by the author of War and Peace and Anna 
that the function of art is not primarily to amuse but that art must reflect 
the entire range of man’s values, the whole stretch of his destiny. 


“The High School in the Depression.’”’ Editorial by P. W. L. Cox. 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, April, 1933. Schoolmen, who 
are aggressively insistent that the schools must be supported, may well 
pause to ask themselves why they should be supported. Although they 
have had an opportunity to control, at least in part, the education of large 
numbers of children well into their adolescent years for a quarter century, 
it is doubtful whether our high-school and college graduates are less igno- 
rant of essential knowledges and skills that are of importance to positive 
social living than are those persons who have had little or no school edu- 
cation. By now they should have studied to find out what money is; what 
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wealth is; how taxes are levied; what effect tax levies have on property 
values; what international relations, tariffs, speculation, etc., have to do 
with the depression. They should ask whether there is any justification 
for tax money to be squandered for high-school teachers whose chief ac- 
tivity is to hear children recite dates and declensions. 

The chief difficulty in the economic life is traceable directly to the 
stultification of youth in the past decade and a half—a process in which 
high schools and colleges have reinforced country clubs, chambers of 
commerce, and department stores. Teachers who support the deflation- 
ary movement, who believe that government and business enterprises 
should lay off thousands of employees and reduce salaries, have no right 
to complain when they are dismissed or have their salaries reduced. They 
have a right to be conservative, but they should accept the implications 
of conservatism. 

The writer urges all humane and alert teachers in our public schools to 
support every governmental effort to put private wealth to work through 
radical taxation of income and reserves and estates for government ex- 
penditure for the social good. If human lives were not too sacred to be 
demanded by the government in 1917, private wealth need not be sacro- 
sanct in 1933. 

P.S.—Governmental activities following the bank moratorium seem to 
give ground for optimism. Happy days will soon be here again! 


“Shall Journalism Be Taught in Junior College?’ Laurence R. 
Campbell. Junior College Journal, April, 1933. Data gathered in a survey 
of the aims and content of journalism courses taught in sixty-eight typical 
junior colleges of the United States suggest the following tentative con- 
clusions: General courses in journalism or specific courses in reporting may 
be offered successfully provided the aims of the courses are cultural, with 
vocational aspects included as incidental features. The topics considered 
at length should be news gathering and news writing, feature writing, 
copy reading, and makeup. Short excursions into problems of ethics, 
libel, editorial and column writing, advertising and publicity, historical 
background, and vocational aspects are regarded as permissible. 

It is recommended that the laboratory and discussion methods be em- 
ployed in most cases, with formal lectures reduced to the minimum. Field 
trips, personal conferences, talks by visiting speakers, should be prominent 
features of the course. It is imperative that library facilities generally 
should be improved. Only the larger junior colleges should experiment 
with terminal courses of a strictly vocational nature. 
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“Commensurate Grading of English Composition.” By P. G. Perrin. 
School and Society, March 25, 1933. The difficulty of getting commen- 
surate grades in composition from various English instructors, noted by 
Mr. Stalnaker in a recent issue of School and Society, is due in part to cer- 
tain arbitrary rulings now becoming more and more uncommon, such as 
failing papers for a definite number of misspelled words or for the use of 
slang without regard to other qualities; in part to the varying weight 
given to the more pervasive qualities of composition, such as value of 
subject matter, interest for the reader, organization and coherence; and in 
part to the fact that most instructors in elementary composition have had 
no training in current English. The obvious remedy for the first two 
causes would seem to be the setting up of some common goal and the dis- 
cussion of variations in linguistic taste and knowledge with a view to 
bringing preferences and prejudices out into the open. For the third of 
the causes, however, the best remedy would seem to be a systematic 
study of modern English as represented in such a realistic and provocative 
study as the Leonard Current English Usage or the more technical Syntax, 
by Professor Curme. 


‘Aims in College Teaching: A Question,”’ By Homer P. Rainey. Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, April, 1933. In his recent article on ‘The Aims 
of College Teaching” Professor Boyd H. Bode bemoans the lack of defi- 
nite aims in American colleges and charges that they fail to give a co- 
herent and reasonably definite answer to the question, What is the con- 
ception of a good life? The aim of college teaching which Mr. Bode pro- 
poses is comprehended in the statement: “‘to assist every student to de- 
velop an independent philosophy of life.’’ Such a statement fails to con- 
tribute to the solution of our problem. A college Freshman would be 
bewildered if he were told upon entering college that his purpose was to 
“develop an independent philosophy of life’’ or that he was to “discover 
that his spiritual heritage is a welter of contradictions and that he should 
set his house in order.’’ It is fair to ask Mr. Bode what implications his 
concepts have for the curriculum, for teaching techniques, faculty organ- 
ization, the organization of student life, adjustment between college and 
secondary school, between college and university, between liberal educa- 
tion and pre-professional and professional education, the relation between 
college and teacher training, and the restrictions of enrolment. These are 
questions that must be asked of every new proposal to change the life of the 
colleges. 
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“The Answer.” By B. H. Bode. Journal of Higher Education, April, 
1933. The charge that what passes today for a liberal education is a mass 
of contradictions contains neither vagueness nor ambiguity. The state- 
ment that our students have got to accept both supernaturalism and natu- 
ralism, both eighteenth-century individualism and twentieth-century col- 
lectivism, both an aristocratic and a commercial standard of conduct, and 
that a facile acceptance of all these notions is what makes good little boys 
and girls is simply an academic way of saying that the student should take 
special pains to get himself straightened out and that it is up to the college 
to assist him in the process. We would be much better off if we taught less 
and made a greater effort to put things together into a unified perspective. 

Society is entirely justified in making any reasonable demand upon the 
college with reference to a curriculum. The peculiar responsibility of the 
college, however, is to see that students know what it is that they are 
getting. This is only another way of saying that it devolves upon the 
colleges to assist every student to develop an independent philosophy of 
life. To be sure, such a conception of the liberal education necessarily has 
an important bearing on the selection of subject matter and upon the 
other topics suggested by Mr. Rainey. Our immediate concern, however, 
is with the reinterpretation of the concept of liberal education. This prob- 
lem must be solved if we are to make a rational reorganization of the lib- 
eral arts college. 


“Inductive versus Dogmatic Instruction.”” By W. Wilbur Hatfield. 
Journal of Educational Research, March, 1933. In order to determine 
whether the inductive or the dogmatic method of teaching grammar is the 
more effective, an experiment was undertaken with two classes in the 7B 
grade of the Parker Junior High School of Chicago. Two grammatical 
concepts—the use of the direct object and the predicate nominative— 
were taught by both methods to both groups. The first concept was pre- 
sented inductively to the one group and dogmatically to the other and in 
the case of the second concept the procedure was reversed. No distinct 
superiority seemed at first to attach to either method, since the slight 
differences revealed in the mastery of theory are completely compensated 
for in the matter of application of principle. In both the mastery of theory 
and the application of principle the quick pupils made a greater gain under 
the inductive than under the dogmatic procedure. These tentative re- 
sults suggest the need for further investigation. 


“What Should We Do About It?” By Winifred C. Hays. Portland 


High School Teachers’ Magazine, March, 1933. The monograph Current 
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English Usage, published recently by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, is calling us to an intelligent understanding of the wisest possible 
service in language instruction. It does not cause language changes; it 
simply reports them. We may regret the changing standards so far as 
they mean a forfeiting of many fine distinctions in language, but it is 
clear that standards for mature youth should differ from those set for 
masses of immature pupils. In the words of the monograph itself, ‘““This 
monograph presents the highest level likely to be operative as an example 
for our students .... and it is a distinctly educational advantage to 
have in these studies not an impossible literary standard but an apotheosis 
of better middle class speech.”’ 

The monograph recognizes the need of teaching according to recogniz- 
able principles instead of by dogmatic statement. While this emphasis ap- 
peals to progressive teachers of English, it fails to take into account the 
fact that pupils’ analytical powers are neither accurate nor sensitive 
enough to determine closeness or looseness in thought connections un- 
aided by definite directions. A few pronouncements of principles and a 
few instances of current usage will not set habits in immature minds. 
Rules and a degree of dogmatism prove necessary during the early train- 
ing period, as the experienced teacher knows. Moreover, some of the 
findings of the monograph itself make teaching by principle difficult. 
Thus the expression, “Everybody was here but they all went home early,” 
is classified as established and the expression, ““Everybody bought their 
own ticket,”’ is classified as disputable. Obviously these two constructions 
cannot both be introduced as illustrations of a principle. Similar illustra- 
tions are to be found in the teaching of case. Moreover, the frequent nota- 
tion, “For colloquial use,’’ suggests a teaching difficulty which is well-nigh 
insuperable. If the English class accepts colloquialisms as permissible, it 
cannot successfully teach formal usage. What most children say they 
write. What we with school authority accept as good colloquially we shall 
soon have to accept as good formally during the school training period. 
The same distinction between the mature person and the child in the 
training period applies to the matter of punctuation. Rules and dogmatism 
are necessary to fix a principle of punctuation which contributes to clarity 
of expression. Then, too, there are practical difficulties involved in the 
recommendations of the monograph. Our classes are organized with di- 
verse standards and purposes and they are usually too large to permit 
adaptation to individual needs. The bright child has a right to instruction 
in the finer distinctions of language which may be ignored in the case of 
the dull child. 
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On the whole, however, the monograph has justly served as a spur to 
emphasis upon the more important issues of greater clarity, directness in 
sentences, wider vocabulary, better organization of ideas, and greater 
skill in punctuation. 


“Integrating High School and College.” By Edward Safford Jones. 
Journal of Higher Education, March, 1933. In an effort to discover what 
account the average American college is taking of the surplus education of 
students while they are yet in high school, a survey was conducted among 
a hundred and one colleges located in or near urban centers. Five major 
questions were directed to these institutions: (1) What college credit is 
given for postgraduate high-school work? (2) How is credit determined? 
(3) Do you section students according to whether they have or have not 
had the subject in high school? (4) Are you attempting any advice of high- 
school students? (5) Do you have any provisions for “how to study” 
courses? It was concluded on the basis of ninety returns that the colleges 
are not making effective provision for articulation. Some little attention 
is given to the sectioning of students according to previous high-school 
preparation, but this device is the only one commonly employed. ‘“The 
field for co-operative experimentation is wide open.” 


“Some Evidence in the Case of ‘Is Because.’’’ By Fannye N. Cherry. 
American Speech, February, 1933. Such handbooks and texts as those of 
Woolley, New Handbook of Composition; Clark, Highway to English; and 
Fowler, Dictionary of Modern English Usage condemn the use of ‘‘the rea- 
son is because.’”’ More than thirty authors, beginning with Francis Bacon 
and including Addison, Swift, Samuel Johnson, Edmund Burke, Walter 
Scott, Edgar Allan Poe, Hawthorne, Thackeray, Stevenson, and numer- 
ous contemporary teachers and scholars are quoted as using the ‘“‘is be- 
cause” expression. 


“ ‘Real’ and ‘Sure’ as Adverbs.”” By Robert C. Pooley. American 
Speech, February, 1933. A recent junior high school textbook makes the 
following statement: ‘‘The worst offenders are sure and reali. They are 
used incorrectly to modify verbs, adjectives, and adverbs instead of the 
adverbs really and surely. Real and sure are rarely countenanced in formal] 
writing, but the former has some uses far above the level of illiterary. 
The use of sure as a flat adverb was common in an earlier period but is 
today rejected in favor of surely in careful writing. The use of real asa 
modifier of an adjective is, however, objectionable, at least as a colloquial 
expression. It is to some extent defensible as a part of the old “group 
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word type of expression”’ of which Professor Curme speaks. Thus “new 
mown hay” and “fresh picked fruit” are not easily distinguishable from 
“real dark night” or “‘real tall boy.” 

On the other hand, the textbook writer who substitutes really for real 
in the sentence “I will write real soon’”’ is advocating nonsense. “I will 
write really soon” is simply not English. 


‘““A New Idea for Book Reports.’”’ By A. Louise Smith. Puget Sound 
English Notes, March, 1933. An innovation designed to relieve the monot- 
ony of formal book reports was recently introduced in one English class- 
room. The teacher placed upon the blackboard William Lyon Phelps’ 
list of the seven greatest women writers and encouraged pupils on the basis 
of their own reading to indicate their preferences in this list. A variety of 
book reviews from such periodicals as The Bookman, Scribner’s, Current 
History, Time, and others was read to the class, and pupils were encour- 
aged, by several indications of possible procedures which were placed on 
the board, to write their own reviews. The objectives of book reviews— 
to give partial summary of the content, to allure, possibly by comparison 
with previous works of the author, and to record a sincere critical reaction 
to the book—were kept before the pupils while they sought to prepare 
their own reviews. The new method resulted in gratifying responses by 
the pupils. 


“A Prelude to Creative Writing—A Year’s Unit.’’ By Evelyn Clinton. 
English Notes (State University of Montana), February, 1933. In order 
to create a stronger interest in the classics Jvanhoe, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and Silas Marner students were asked to keep sketchbooks about 
their early friends, childhood incidents, and places memorably vivid. 
The teacher soon found that these childhood recollections suggested the 
kind of experiences which are frequently encountered in Jvanhoe—playing 
the clown, directing tourists, worshiping heroes, inspecting torture cham- 
bers. Students soon felt a sense of kinship with Scott, for they were, 
like him, re-creating a world of another time. The sketches included in- 
cidents, games and short stories, character sketches, ideas of childhood 
sympathetically or humorously reincarnated. 

In the case of A Midsummer Night’s Dream the sketchbooks were filled 
with the dreams, hopes, and ambitions of the pupils, to accord with the 
imaginary character of the play. Students’ acquaintances were often des- 
ignated by the names of the characters in Shakespeare’s comedy. Some- 
times the class discussion centered about the problem of improving the 
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sketchbook, particularly in the matter of choice of words. Even a few 
awkward poems were submitted, although none had been asked for. The 
whole process at least succeeded in overcoming the not uncommon fears 
and prejudices which pupils hold toward creative writing. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


ERNEST SUTHERLAND BAaTes—A.B., A.M., University of Michigan; 
Ph.D., Columbia University; formerly professor of English at the Univer 
sity of Arizona and the University of Oregon; literary editor of the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography; member of the Editorial Board of the 
Modern Monthly; author of The Gospel According to Judas, This Land of 
Liberty, and Mary Baker Eddy: the Truth and the Tradition (in collabora- 
tion with John V. Dittemore); contributor to leading literary and general 
magazines. 

PercivAL M. Symonps—associate professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where he has charge of research and meas- 
urements in the Department of Secondary Education; a contributor of 
articles on the teaching of English to the Teachers College Record, Journal 
of Educational Psychology and the School Review. 

Vipa Sutron—A.B., University of Chicago; for ten years director of 
the Lenox Little Theatre and the Speech Department of the Finch School, 
New York City; engaged in speech work at the National Broadcasting 
Company for the last five years. 

Victor BuCHANAN—B.A., M.A., Wabash College; head of the depart- 
ment of English in Queene Anne High School, Seattle, Washington; con- 
tributor to Washington Poets, an anthology of Northwest poetry. 

Avucust J. App—A.M., Ph.D., Catholic University of America; instruc- 
tor in English in The Catholic University; author of Lancelot in English 
Literature; contributor to the Catholic Educational Review, the Catholic 
W orld, the Washington Post, and other periodicals. 

Myrtle STARBIRD—A.B., University of Chicago; chairman of the 
English department of Senn High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rupotrpx D. Linpqguist—director of the University School of Ohio 
State University and chairman of the Yearbook Commission of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 1933. 

RutH A. BARNES—M.A., University of Michigan; assistant professor 
of English at Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 

ROWENA KeItH KEyEs—M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., New 
York University; head of the English department, Julia Richman High 
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School; editor of a school edition of Anna Howard Shaw’s Story of a Pio- 
neer and Lives of Today and Yesterday. 

BLANCHE HAZELRIGG—A.B., Ball State Teachers College; teacher of 
English in Muncie, Indiana. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


SapA A. HARBARGER—A.B., Ohio State University; A.M., University 
of Illinois; assistant professor of English at Ohio State University; chair- 
man of the Committee on English in the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education and local director of the Session on English of the 
Summer School of this Society, July, 1932; author of English for Engi- 
neers; contributor to The Engineering World, Mechanical Engineering, 
Engineering Education, and other technical journals. 

Dorotuy I. MutGrRAvE—A.M., Ph.D., New York University; assist- 
ant professor of education in the School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. 

RaBuN LEE BRANTLEY—A.B., M.A., Mercer University; Ph.D., 
George Peabody College for Teachers; professor of English and journalism 
at Bessie Tift College; contributor to the Journalism Bulletin, Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, author of Georgia Journalism of the Civil War Period. 

ArTHuR G. KENNEDY—professor of English philology, Stanford Uni- 
versity; bibliographical editor of American Speech; author of A Bibliog- 
raphy of Writings on the English Language. 

Atvin C. EurtcH—B.A., North Central College; M.A., University of 
Maine; Ph.D., University of Minnesota; assistant director of educational 
research and assistant professor of educational psychology, University of 
Minnesota. 
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CREATIVE WRITING 

Studies in Creative Writing,’ by Wunsch and Smith, offers to the teacher 
of English the long-needed systematic and progressive approach to crea- 
tive writing. Too often with this type of writing the teacher finds himself 
at the end of the course offering the same general suggestions with which 
he introduced the subject, instead of progressing in his course from one 
constructive idea to another. 

Part I of this book proceeds from exercises in word selection to methods 
for developing style in writing, on which chapter xi gives valuable devices. 
The second chapter, one of the best in the book, offers exercises in selec- 
tivity of sense impressions in order to make the writer more keenly aware 
of their value. Following this are chapters on dialogue, action and con- 
flict, suggestion and recall, feeling and mood, comparison, reflection and 
thought, and imagination. Chapter vii, on comparison, discusses the ef- 
fect of time and mood on description. At the end of each chapter in Part 
I is a valuable bibliography, selected chiefly from Verse of Our Day, 
edited by Gordon and King, and from Readings in Description and Narra- 
tion, edited by Beals, Barnicle, and Terry. The use of this material would 
help to create atmosphere for inspiring interest in creative writing. 

Part II is composed of excellent illustrative material from the student 
notebooks in the Asheville and Greensboro, North Carolina, high schools. 
These selections parallel each section discussed in Part I, and convincingly 
prove the power of the exercises in writing. 

The function of the book, as the authors say in the introduction, is to 
teach the pupil “‘something about how to describe and interpret his envi- 
ronment, see beauty in the commonplace, understand the higher meanings 
of life, and to use and enjoy his leisure time.”’ 

In contrast with this book, which does not emphasize form, is Creative 
Writing of Verse,? by H. Augustus Miller, Jr., which offers an excellent 
presentation of patterns for the writing of poetry, and exercises in adjust- 
ing personal ideas and emotions to these definite patterns. Personally, in- 

* Studies in Creative Writing. By William Robert Wunsch and Mary Reade Smith. 
New York: Holt., 1933. ' 

2 Creative Writing of Verse. By H. Augustus Miller, Jr. New York: American Book 
Co., 1932. $0.88. 
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stead of beginning with a pattern, I prefer to begin with a thought, ex- 
pressed perhaps as a simile or metaphor, and then adjust it to a pattern. 

Mr. Miller’s book is especially valuable for its collection of instructive 
material on versification, as there are many illustrations of the various 
forms of poetry. It presents the viewpoint that a knowledge of versifica- 
tion increases one’s appreciation and creates a respect for form. The last 
twenty pages contain unusually interesting and clever poems written by 
high-school students to illustrate each of the different patterns. To me, 
the chief value of the book would be its use as a guide for poetic patterns. 

Each of these books would be a valuable addition to one’s library on 
creative writing, and excellent for the pupil to own for a course in creative 
writing, as the one, emphasizing form, supplements the other, emphasizing 


subject material. 
MILDRED WRIGHT 


EVANSTON (ILLINOIS) TowNsHip HicH SCHOOL 





NEW POETRY UP TO DATE 


Type of the old remaining perpetually new, a very pont-neuf in con- 
temporary American letters, is the Monroe and Henderson anthology 
called The New Poetry,’ which is available now in its third and most com- 
pendious edition. From the publication of the first edition of this book in 
1917, continuously through the editions of 1923 and 1932, the editors have 
extended the scope of their work to enable it to span successfully the 
changing currents of the new poetry movement in our time. This 1932 
edition is a solid volume of more than eight hundred pages, including in- 
troductory essays reprinted from the earlier editions, and almost ninety 
pages of biographical notes and bibliographical appendixes. In this latter 
respect the new book is better than its predecessors, which contained bib- 
liographies but no biographical notes. There are 160 poets represented in 
the present edition, as against 141 in 1923. Among the writers appearing 
now in the anthology for the first time are Joseph Auslander, Louise Bo- 
gan, Edith Sitwell, Hart Crane, Allen Tate. Some of the older poets 
whose work has been retained almost in toto are Amy Lowell, Carl Sand- 
burg, Edgar Lee Masters, E. A. Robinson, D. H. Lawrence, and Thomas 
Hardy. Additional space in the new edition has been accorded to T. S. 
Eliot, Robert Frost, and Ezra Pound. 

There is infinite riches in this rather generous room, and it would be 


* By Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson. New edition revised and enlarged 
by H. M. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 
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almost supercilious to express equivocal admiration for any part of a 
book which all students of poetry are bound to be grateful for. Yet there 
are readers who could be happy with fewer than fifteen pages of Amy 
Lowell’s poetry, and fewer than seventeen of Carl Sandburg’s or Ezra 
Pound’s. For this deficiency, were it a fact, selections from the poetry 
of Robert Bridges, who is not represented in the book, would be compen- 
sation; and poems by Sylvia Townsend Warner and William Watson in 
place of two much Edwin Arlington Robertson would be pleasant. But 
this kind of talk is at best irresponsible caprice; it shall be checked. 

Harriet Monroe, the chief editor and reviser of this book of poetry, is 
herself a poet, and for more than twenty years now has been acting as 
editor and critic, and, at intervals, as anthologist of the poetry written in 
English by her contemporaries. Thus she has become memorably a part 
of the history of English poetry in the twentieth century. What John 
Ruskin was to painting in England in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, that is somewhat the significance of Harriet Monroe in American 
poetry during the second and third decades of the present century. 

Aucust H. Mason 
HOWARD COLLEGE 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 





Human Nature. By Edith Wharton. Appleton. $2.00. 

A novelette and four short stories are included in one volume. The novelette, ‘Her 
Son,”’ is the pitiful story of a woman’s search for a son lost to her by the irony of con- 
vention, told with the masterly insight and sympathy of Mrs. Wharton. Of the short 
stories perhaps ‘“The Day of the Funeral,” with its subtle characterizations, is most 


artistic. 


Papa LaFleur. By Zona Gale. Appleton. $1.50. 
A lovable old man and his two daughters are thrown into conflict by the selfishness 
and cruelty of youth and the parental instinct to dominate children’s lives 


Special Delivery. By Branch Cabell. McBride. $2.50. 

Cabell presents typical letters from his fan correspondence (which he admits is enor- 
mous), brief and noncommittal replies actually mailed, and the replies he would have 
liked to make. The latter relieve the author’s feelings, and are intended to enlighten and 
interest the readers. The letters so frequently represent a very small class of people or 
such an irresponsible class, as to seem of little value, but the replies tell much of the 
author to readers who are interested in knowing more about him 
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Marie Antoinette: The Portrait of an Average Woman. By Stefan Zweig. Trans- 
lated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Viking. $3.50. 

Marie Antoinette as bride of the Dauphin, as ‘‘queen of the rococo,” arbiter of 
fashion, and wastrel, as frantic strategist for royalty, and as one of the first victims of the 
Terror, appears in this study as a tragic and finally a heroic figure. In the background 
are always the rumblings of Revolution, obscured at first by the cries of “Vive la rein ”’ 
but attaining a crescendo movement culminating in the procession to the guillotine 
Zweig offers here the first systematic development of the thesis that the queen’s early 
irresponsibility was due to the long-delayed physical consummation of her union with 
the Dauphin. 


Ballads and Sea Songs of Newfoundland. Edited by Elisabeth B. Greenleaf and 

Grace Y. Mansfield. Harvard University Press. $5.00. 

The text and the music of these delightful Newfoundland folksongs were obtained 
by two summer-school teachers from Vassar, employed in Dr. Wilfred Grenfell’s Mis- 
sion. There are 185 of these ballads and sea songs, as well as 4 dance tunes, some com- 
posed in Newfoundland and others deriving from seventeenth-, eighteenth-, and nine- 
teenth-century ‘backgrounds. An informal and interesting introduction describes the 
circumstances under which the volume was conceived. 

Revolution: 1776. By John Hyde Preston. Harcourt, Brace. $2.90. 

The story of the Revolutionary War told dramatically and with critical realism. 
The account of the genesis of the Revolution, as well as the delineation of famous 
characters of the period, unlike that of most elementary and high-school textbooks, 
embodies the viewpoint of the more recent historical scholarship. The war portraits, 
however, are largely set against a background of melodrama rather than tragedy. 


The Tragedy of Tolstoy. Countess Alexandra Tolstoy. Yale University Press. 
$3.00. 

The daughter of Tolstoy writes intimately of her father during her childhood years 
and later when she acted as his secretary. Though she herself idolizes him and pictures 
him vividly, she fails to enlist the sympathy of the reader. In strange contrast to the 
teachings of Tolstoy and the religion to which he gave his life is this record of family 
selfishness and jealousy. 


Great American Short Stories. Edited by Blanche Colton Williams. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

Forty-two stories chosen by the chairman of the O. Henry Memorial Committee 
from the already winnowed material in the fourteen annual volumes compiled by the 
committee. Aside from the individual merit of the stories, as a collection they reflect the 
changing spirit of the years 1919-32. “England to America”’ represents the war, ‘“The 
Killers” the ruthlessness of gangdom, and “The Five-Minute Girl” the heart-breaking 
lack of parental understanding. 

The New Road. By Merle Colby. Viking Press. $2.50. 

Another story of taming the wilderness. The city youth in quest of adventure, lost 
and facing death, stumbles upon the Woman and his future as a town-builder is assured 
Interesting as a history of boom-town and squatter clash with ‘““Washington”’ govern- 
ment. 
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A Psychological Approach to Literary Criticism. By Norman R. F. Maier and 

H. Willard Reninger. Appleton. $2.00. 

A psychologist and a professor of literature apply the Gestalt psychology to litera- 
ture, with results not greatly different from those of old-fashioned common sense. The 
new approach may deepen conviction. Many of the illustrations, comparisons, and in- 
cidental remarks are interesting. 


Plays for Three Players, Volume II. By Charles Rann Kennedy. University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50. 

Three more short five-act plays for three players—moralistic, fantastic, symbolical, 
poetic. Old Nobody hits at war, Crumbs proposes some questions pertinent to the resur- 
rection from the dead, and Flaming Ministers points out spiritual meaning in the depres- 
sion. A description of them sounds dull, but the author’s vivid imagination makes the 
supernatural real and interesting. 


Worshipful Society. By John Galsworthy. Scribner’s. $2.50. 

Uniform with the collections called The Forsyte Saga and A Modern Comedy, this 
volume which appeared shortly before the author’s death contains the early novels 
The Country House, Fraternity, and The Patrician. (See Mr. Bates’s comment on these 
in our leading article.) 


Flight from Terror. By Alya Rachmanova. John Day. $2.75. 

In this translation of a German translation of a Russian girl aristocrat’s diary, we 
get with a remarkable literary flavor the story of the Russian revolution. Whether the 
author’s diary is authentic or not, she writes with convincing realism and unusual 
thoughtfulness. The picture is horrible, but it does not seem anticommunist propagan- 
da; the horrors so clearly arise from the ignorance in which the proletariat had been 
kept. 


Touring Utopia. By Frances Theresa Russell. Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial Press. 
$2.50. 

This survey of the “realm of constructive humanism” takes the form of a conducted 
tour through an astonishingly long list of utopias: utopias “central’’ like More’s or 
‘‘peripheral” like Xenophon’s; “‘satiric utopias and utopistic satires,’”’ “specimens from 
the suburbs, fantasies and arcadias,’’ and historical and critical treatises. The 
guide’s conversation throughout the tour is illuminating and entertaining. Systematic 
expositions of socialist doctrine, like Das Kapital, have been omitted. 


99 &é 


The Charioteer. By Hanford Henderson. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 


Mr. Henderson discusses in a series of philosophical essays his concept of the “‘triple 
self’ in which the human will is represented as the charioteer, the body as the servant of 
the will, and the intellect as the “beautiful tool.” The essays deal with the application 
of this concept to stagecraft, education, religion, the family, and the social life. 


Contemporary Spanish Literature. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. Revised ed. Knopf. 
$3.00. 
A corrected edition of a survey of modern Spanish literature embracing separate 
treatments of the novel, the drama, lyric poetry, the essay, and literary criticism. The 
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story begins with the rise of regionalism in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
through the rather unsuccessful stages of naturalism and nationalism, to the myriad 
tendencies of contemporary individualists. 


World Drama: An Anthology. Edited by Barrett H. Clark. Appleton. 2 vols. 
$5.00 per volume. 

These volumes afford a view of the world’s great plays from the early Greek tragedies 
to the first of the modern plays, Ibsen’s Doll House. Epics like the Sakoontala and 
farces like the old Japanese Abstraction, as well as such European productions as the 
eloquent Saul of Alfieri, and Marlowe’s Tragical History of Dr. Faustus, are in the collec- 
tion. Many of these plays have been translated for publication in this volume and all 
have been selected for their interest to the modern reader. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Language. By Leonard Bloomfield. Henry Holt. $3.00. 


This systematic introduction to the science of comparative philology provides the 
necessary background for the more intensive study of specialized problems of language. 
The survey embraces the general classification of the languages of the world, the modi- 
fications of phonetic structure, the evolution of grammatical forms, syntax, analogues, 
dialects, and the major aspects of language study. An intensive bibliography of philo- 
logical publications in English and other modern languages is included. 


Elizabethan Love Conventions. By Lu Emily Pearson. University of California 

Press. 

A study of the influence of Petrarch and Dante and the Provengal love conventions 
upon English sonnets and sonneteers of the Elizabethan age. The development of Pe- 
trarchism in Chaucer, Wyatt, and Surrey precedes the more elaborate analysis of the 
love poetry of Sir Philip Sidney, Samuel Daniel, Spenser, Michael Drayton, and of the 
reaction to Petrarchism and the love lyrics of John Donne. Both the Petrarchist and 
anti-Petrarchist tendencies in Shakespeare are treated in a separate section. 


Modern German Literature. By Arthur Eloesser. Introduction by Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn. Translated by Catherine Alison Philips. Knopf. $5.00. 

An outline of the progress of German thought since 1870. Dr. Eloesser has surveyed 
the modern period from the age of transition when the new empire was in process of 
formation to the post-war period with its early tendency to metaphysical and religious 
revival and the present reaction toward realism. Hauptmann, Thomas and Heinrich 
Mann, Wassermann, Schnitzler, and Bahr among the novelists, and Mombert, Rilke, 
Werfel, and Heym among the poets receive special explanatory treatment. The story 
presupposes some first-hand knowledge of German literature. 


An Odyssey of the Soul: (Shelley's “Alastor’”’). By Harold LeRoy Hoffman. 

Columbia University Press. $2.50. 

An investigation of the background of observation and reading which suggest the 
forces which guided Shelley in the composition of Alastor. Notwithstanding the extrav- 
agant title, the conclusions advanced are made credible by an abundance of evidence 
carefully and systematically presented. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 
A Secondary School Library. Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, United States Office of 

Education. $0.10. 

This monograph, No. 17 of the National Survey of Secondary Education, gives the 
results of a survey of current policies and practices in the administration of the high- 
school library. Opinions as to the functions of the library, facilities, system of classi- 
fication, relation of the teacher to the library, the problem of combining library and 
study hall, devices for encouraging recreational reading, methods of co-operation be- 
tween library and school, and the library and the public are among the vital problems 
concerning which evidence has been gathered. 


Achievements of Civilization. ‘“The Story of Our Calendar” (No. 4), $0.10; “Tell- 
ing Time throughout the Centuries” (No. 5), $0.20; ‘Rules of the Road” (No. 
6), $0.10. American Council on Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 
[llinois. 

These new brochures issued by the Committee on Materials of Instruction of the 

American Council of Education may be used in the upper grades of the elementary 

school and in the high school as readings in the course in English or history, mathe- 


matics, civics, and science. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges. By Edward Safford Jones. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

A report of an investigation of comprehensive examinations in American colleges; 
the first step taken by the Association of American Colleges in the larger study of the 
intellectual life of American colleges conducted by its Joint Committee on Research in 
Colleges. The survey has followed every fruitful approach to the problem of the com- 
prehensive examination and presents its data after careful study of the various types in 
use and of the reactions of examiners, students, and alumni. Separate chapters deal with 
the functioning of the honor system in the University of Buffalo and the plan in use at 
Antioch College with respect to the examinations in use. 


Instruction in English. By Dora V. Smith. Bulletin 17, National Survey of 
Secondary Education, Monograph 20. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1932. 10 cents. 

This section of the report of the National Survey of Secondary Education tells what 
current practices are, indicates changes going on, and frequently cites evidence of fur- 
ther reforms needed. It is an important task, well done. Every professionally serious 
teacher of secondary-school English will read it. 


Articulation of High School and College. By P. Roy Brammell. Bulletin 17, Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 10. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1932. 10 cents. 

This part of the National Survey of Secondary Education deals with articulation as 

a matter of individual adjustment rather than of curriculum and is therefore chiefly 

a document for administrators. This sentence in the summary cuts deep into the heart 

of the college-entrance requirements: ‘“The abilities, habits, characteristics, interests, 
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health, etc., of pupils ought to be studied during their secondary-school careers, and on 
the basis of the determined relationships of these to subsequent scholastic success, pu- 
pils should be guided into or directed away from the higher institutions.” 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Explorations in Literature: American Writers. By Edwin L. Miller. Lippincott 
$1.96. 

Generous selections, many of the longer ones given entire, from the great periods of 
American literature, including an unusually large survey of contemporary letters. All of 
the old favorites are included, as well as some notable passages not usually found in 
high-school anthologies. A useful text, illustrated with attractive photographs and sup- 
plied with excellent brief biographical notes and teaching aids. 


Concurrence and Dissent. Edited by Manuel Prenner, Bernard M. Rogoff, and 
William N. Sternberg. Charles E. Merrill. Forty-eight cents in class quan- 
tities. 

Supreme Court opinions on seven of the most famous and most crucial issues before 
the American people between 1914 and 1931. Questions of naturalization and war atti- 
tude, minimum wage for workers, picketing and injunctions in labor disputes, child 
labor and interstate commerce, and government regulation of private business are rep- 
resented both by the opinion of the Court and by dissenting opinions of Justices Hughes, 
Holmes, Brandeis, and others. The collection has been elaborately edited with explana- 
tions, briefs, a glossary, and test questions. Of interest to teachers of the social studies 
and of English. 


American Literature. Edited by Thomas H. Briggs, Max J. Herzberg, and 

Emma Miller Bolenius. Houghton Mifflin. $1.96. 

This anthology of American literature for the later senior high school years classifies 
the most significant literary writings of every period according to type. A section called 
“Toward Democracy”’ brings together important political documents; letters, journals, 
and biographies are grouped together. “Shifting Winds” follows the prevailing national 
moods in sequence as reflected in the poetry of the various periods. History, the novel, 
short stories, formal and informal essays, and a delightful sampling of modern poetry, 
drama, and folk lore are the remaining divisions. A short history of American literature 
is included. A novel feature is the inclusion of passages from the literatures of other 
nations. Typography and illustrations are in keeping with the high quality of the col- 
lection. 

Great Americans as Seen by the Poets: An Anthology. Edited by Burton E. 

Stevenson. Lippincott. $3.00. 

A textbook in nationalism embracing the poetic eulogies composed in honor of 
America’s famous, if not always great, men. Many of the poems glorify the military 
episodes in our national history. There is a section dealing with nineteenth-century 
American poets and one dedicated to Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Wild Wings. By Julie Closson Kenly. Appleton. $2.50. 

Fascinating nature readings for the elementary and early junior high school years. 
Wild Wings tells dramatically not only about the habitat and habits of birds but about 
their structure and development as well. 
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Essentials of Correct English, with Drills for Mastery. By A. S. Hancock. Apple- 
ton. 

The principles of formal grammar are here presented as standards which all normal 
pupils of the school should be required to master. The organization of materials is based 
upon the idea that the essential facts should be learned in each unit of work and that 
each unit should be preceded by intensive review of the foregoing. The range of princi- 
ples is comprehensive rather than selective. 


Students’ Guide to Good Reading. By Atwood H. Townsend and the Intercollegi- 
ate Committee on Student Reading. New York University. 

A reading list for high schools described as “‘a list of about six hundred books which 
are enjoyable, well worth reading, and inexpensive.’’ Some of the topics included are 
“The Ancient World,” “Philosophy and Religion,” “‘Middle Ages,” ‘The Renaissance,” 
“The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” “The Revolutionary Period,” ‘“Nine- 
teenth-Century English, American, French, and Russian Fiction,” ‘‘Science,’’ ‘‘Biog- 


’ 


raphy,” ‘“‘History,” “Drama,” and ‘‘Modern Literature.” 


English Fundamentals. By Rannie B. Baker and Mabel Goddard. Lippincott. 
$1.32. 

The new edition of this high-school textbook in composition differs from the original, 
not in the substitution of the activity for the subject-matter point of view, but in the 
modernization of the drill and the illustrative materials. The book contains much in- 
teresting practice material and many references to those developments in modern life 
which are of special interest to children of high-school age. Business correspondence and 
conversation are given a prominent place. 

Fighters for Freedom. By Clara K. Curtis. Rochester, New York: Scranton’s. 

Stories of such aggressive abolitionists and anti-slavery agitators as William Lloyd 
Garrison, John Brown, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, and of the two famous negroes, 
Dred Scott and Booker T. Washington, fascinatingly told for high-school pupils. The 
sources, particularly that of the John Brown narrative, are those which have given rise 
to the somewhat legendary character of the elementary-school accounts. 


The Junior Outline of History. By I. O. Evans. By permission of H. G. Wells. 

Appleton. $2.00. 

Mr. Wells’s famous historical survey re-written for young people in an effort to pre- 
sent the story of the progress of the race from primeval chaos toward civilization. These 
readings break with the nationalistic tradition in school history writing and draw a 
vivid picture of the struggle for the organization of a world-community. 


Off to Arcady: Adventures in Poetry. By Max J. Herzberg. American Book. 
$1.00. 

This book of poetry for secondary schools and junior colleges will appeal because of 
the originality of the selection, the wide range of themes, the large proportion of 
recent verse, and the practical suggestions of the editor for study and teaching. Over 
400 pages of working-materials for the course in appreciation of poetry, classified under 
sixteen unit-headings, of which ‘“‘Ways of the Red Man,” “Ballads Old and New,” 
“In Praise and Disdain of Love,’’ and “The Play of Humor and Fancy” are examples. 
The very interesting introduction contains the editor’s answer to the question, “‘What is 
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poetry 





